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America’s Poet 


WHEN Rydal’s Poet, in his zenith hour, 
Breathed his Immortal Ode, or sang his strain 
By Tintern’s walls,—what height did he attain 
That dwarfs the measure of our Bryant’s power, 
Brooding his Death-Thought? When the Acadian flower 
Bloomed in ‘ Evangeline,’ whose joy and pain 
Stirred all a nation’s soul,—was sad Elaine 
Sweeter or tenderer in her sylvan bower? 


When a whole continent thrilled at Whittier’s call ; 
Or smiled, delighted, o’er the wondrous ‘Shay;’ 
Or heard ‘ The Raven’ croak ; or owned a fear 
When Poe’s weird touch held every heart in thrall; 
Or clapped its hands at Biglow’s trenchant way,— 
What need to ask, ‘ Have we a Poet here ?’ 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


SHorRTLY after the appearance of THE Critic of October 
13, inwhich Mr. Gosse’s inquiry,.‘Has America Produced 
a Poet?’ was discussed in an article bearing that question 
at its head, a well-known humorist wrote to us to say :— 
‘I note the heading of your leader this week, and hasten 
to answer “Yes”: I shall bring out a volume of verse next 
month.’ 

Since then we have been at pains to obtain other answers, 
not so much in the hope of laying the question finally at rest, 
as for the purpose of ascertaining the individual preferences 
of those of our readers whose judgment in such matters is 
of special interest. As a rule, they are less dogmatic in their 
decisions than the correspondent quoted above. Some think 
America is not yet to be credited with the production of a 
great singer; others think she is, but name him differently; 
others again hold that the day has not yet come to deter- 
mine a point which Time alone can rule on with authority. 
We are still too near to our departed choristers, the echoes of 
their but lately silenced voices ring too loudly in our ears, to 
admit of final judgment being passed on their relative posi- 
tions in the heavens of English song. But the inquiryis a'cu- 
rious and to a certain extent fascinating one, and we are glad 
to contribute the following budget of opinions towards its set- 
tlement. The question which we propounded to our corre- 
spondents was whether any American poet, not now living, 
deserved a place among the thirteen ‘English inheritors of 
unassailed renown’ (Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats), named by Mr. Gosse in the October 
Forum. The interrogation was put in this form: 

1. Do you deem any American poet worthy of this honor? 

2. If so, which one? 

One of the most distinguished critics on our list, who 
prefers not to have his identity disclosed, writes: ‘If any 
“‘ American poet not now living ” deserves to be classed with 
the thirteen mentioned, I think it is Longfellow. But I 


. should rather rank him with Goldsmith, Cowper, Campbell 


and Moore than with the other group.’ Another writer, 
equally miodest, answers the first question with ‘ Hardly,’ and 
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the second with ‘Perhaps Longfellow might rank with 
Coleridge or Pope.’ Mrs.’ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
exclaims ‘ Longfellow, surely!’ And Prof. George P. Fisher 
expresses a similar preference: ‘I am disposed to think that 
from a list of poets of exalted merit which contains the 
name of Gray, the name of Longfellow ought not to be 
excluded. What I have said respecting Gray, I am half 
persuaded to say of Coleridge. Compared with Longfellow, 
he stood on a higher intellectual plane; but are there not 
poems of Longfellow which will be read as long as “ Chris- 
tabel ” or “ The Ancient Mariner” ?’ 


Mr, Whittier is as modest as ever. ‘I make no preten- 
sions to critical ability,’ he writes. ‘I can only say I should 
not rank Gray above Bryant, or Keats above Emerson.’ 
Another vote for Emerson is Mrs, Rose Terry Cooke's: ‘I 
think Emerson as a poet deserves to rank among the “ great 
thirteen.” If he had been content to devote himself to 
poetry alone, I think he would have ranked higher than 
several in the list.’ Mr. Francis Parkman fully agrees with 
The Forum's critic as to the ineligibility of any American 

oet to a seat at the high council table of the English bards: 

I very much fear that Mr. Gosse is right in not giving a 
place to any American among the thirteen “ English inher- 
itors of unassailed renown.” To my thinking, Bryant comes 
nearer the mark than the others.’ 


e@Mr. John Burroughs, like Mr. Boyesen, substantially agrees 
with Mr. Gosse: 


I have read Mr. Gosse’s article to which you refer, and a more 
judicious and lucid piece of criticism I have not read for many a 
day. Iam not prepared now to seriously question any of its main 
conclusions. For myself I should not place Poe as high as Mr. 
Gosse does, and, on the other hand, I should not rank Shelley in 
the first order of English poets. Like Poe, to me his merit is mainly 
verbal. And who reads Dryden in these late days ?—anybody but 
a few scholars? I should say Arnold’s poetry was much more val- 
uable than Shelley’s. The thrill which the finest poetry awakens 
is often yontarwoees | by Arnold, but (in me) never by Shelley, or Poe. 
The pith and marrow of a great poet is in Emerson, but perhaps 
Mr. Gosse is right in not ranking him as a first-class poet by the 
English unatéed. 


‘I dare not aver,’ writes ex-President Noah Porter of 
Yale, ‘ that any American poet deserves to be ranked “on 
the whole” with “the thirteen English inheritors of unas- 
sailed renown,”—although I am confident that half a score 
have achieved single compositions which in every poetic ele- 
ment have not been surpassed by Pope or Gray or Keats. 
A wise caution bids me say no more.’ Prof H. H. Boyesen 
discusses the question more fully than some other of our 
symposiarchs; and as his estimate is, like Mr. Gosse’s, that 
of a critic of foreign birth, it should have somewhat of the 
value which attaches to the verdict of ‘a contemporaneous 
posterity ’ : 

I agree in the main with Mr. Gosse in his conclusions, though I 
take exception to some of his premises. If the purely musical gift 
sufficed to make a great poet, I think Poe would have to be admit- 
ted into the company of the immortals; but apart from his moral 
obliquity, he seems also deficient in intellectual equipment. Long- 
fellow’s voice, though it was true and sweet, lacked strength and 
compass. It lay along the middle octaves, and never reached far 
into the treble of exalted sentiment or into the bass of passion. As 
for Bryant, I accept Mr. Gosse’s estimate. It seems to me perfectly 
just. In his judgment of Lanier, too, he seems to have hit the 
mark, Perhaps a longer intellectual ancestry is needed, than our 
history supplies, for the production of a great-poet. I am by no 
means sure that this supposition is correct; for in the case of 
John Keats, for instance, the ancestral debt, if it existed at all, is 
difficult to trace. It may be that with usit is the environment that 
is at fault; for one can scarcely conceive of a great poet being 
born and bred in a community which cares nothing about poetry. 
I believe that Emerson, if he.had concentrated all fis energy upon 
poetry, might have become the great American poet.. He had a 
splendid equipment intellectually, and he had deep insight. But 
his voice was a trifle rough, and his ear for rhythm was not to be 
trusted. Yet there are scattered through his poems (par- 


ticularly in his ‘ May Day *) which seem to prove his title to an 
‘ unassailed renown. 
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Walt Whitman’s views are, naturally, more radical than 
those of any other contributor to the discussion: 


Briefly to answer impromptu your request of Oct: 19—to answer 
the question whether I think any American t not now living 
deserves a place among the thirteen “ English inheritors of unas- 
sailed renown ” (Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Gray, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Keats,) 
—and which American poets would be truly worthy, &c. Though 
to me the deep of the matter goes down, down beneath. I remem- 
ber the London Zzmes at the time, in opportune, profound and 
* friendly articles on Bryant’s and Longfellow’s deaths, spoke of the 
embarrassment, warping effect, and confusion on America (her 
poets and poetic students) “‘ coming in possession of a great estate 
they had never lifted a hand to form or earn”; and the further 
contingency of “the English language ever having annexed to it a 
lot of Tee claee Poetry that would be American, not European ”— 
angen then something precious over all, and beyond valuation. 

ut perhaps that is venturing outside the question. Of the thir- 
teen British immortals mentioned—after placing Shakspere on a 
sort of preéminence of fame not to be invaded yet—the names of 
Bryant, Emerson, Whittier and Longfellow (with even added 
names, sometimes Southerners, sometimes Western or other writ- 
ers of only one or two pieces,) deserve in my opinion an equally 
high niche of renown as belongs to any on the baker's dozen of 
that glorious list. ' 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne is an Emersonian: ‘I am glad of 
the opportunity you afford me to say that I think Emerson 
our best poet, and quite the equal of all but two or three of 
the English poets you mention. He is, moreover, the on 
original poet of the last fifty years.’ A strong plea for Em- 
erson is made by Mr. James Herbert Morse: 


Of American poets not now living, I am inclined to place our 
Emerson above Pope, Dryden and Gray, as possessing the ele- 
ments which excite and lift the mind and penetrate it with a sense 
of. beauty beyond our ordinary perceptions—and this I take to be 
the highest effect of poetry. On rhythm and regularity of form— 

uisitions, it seems to me, made under a given state of culture, 
and so not essential, but subject to change as our poetic schools 
change—I do not lay great stress. Forms please a trained ear to- 
day which to-morrow will not enchant one equally trained. Em- 
erson’s disregard of rules to which we have all become habituated 
is his protest against an excessive finish and balance—a protest 
everywhere existing, not against the schools of Pope and i ar 
alone, but against a still prevalent and perhaps growing fash- 
ion of verse. I do not look for a large following for Emerson, any 
more than one does for Milton. It will be an audience of poetic 
minds, not necessarily of poets. Farmers and artisans are just as 
likely to feel their way to him as are polished scholars. 


Mr. Richard W. Gilder is another of the Emersonians: 

In answer to your question, whether I. think that any American 
poet not now living can be classed with Gosse’s thirteen, I would 
say that so far as my own feeling goes Emerson should be added 
to the list. Mr. Gosse has very cleverly explained Emerson’s ar- 
tistic limitations, but it seems to me that his quality ranks him 
among the immortals. I do not know whether we would think so 
much of Emerson’s poetry did not his prose and the character of 
the man, as expressed in his literature and in his life, throw such a 
strong light upon his verse. Of course no one knows how Emer- 
son will rank in the future, but in the minds of this generation his 
poetry has been a power of the first class. 


‘One difficulty in answering your question,’ writes Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, ‘is that the thirteen English poets men- 
tioned by you are not allof equal merit. A poet of another 
country might stand comparison with some of these and not 
with all. I think that Ralph Waldo Emerson and William 
Cullen Bryant might rank with several of those placed upon 
the list, and even above Gray and Coleridge.’ Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop deems Emerson the American poet of rar- 
est quality, and would add him to the bead-roll of the Brit- 
ish thirteen. Miss Lucy Larcom considers the question from 
a conservative point of view: 

As to the — whether any American poet deserves a place 
among the select English thirteen—well, first of all, isn’t it ‘a little 
previous‘ to judge our own best singers, living or dead, side by 
side with those English ones who have had the aivantage of silence 
for long ipestods; varying from fifty years to several centuries? It 
is on little while since Bryant_and Emerson and Longfellow 
were with us, and the popular and the individual feeling regarding 
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them has scarcely had time to crystallize. (We know that even 
Shakspeare was much less appreciated in his own day than he is in 
ours.) Probably no one will claim for any of our poets the honors 
of a Shakspeare or a Milton, of a Chaucer, a Spenser, a Words- 
worth, or of several others named. But it certainly seems to’me 
that Bryant and Emerson and Longfellow and Whittier and Low- 
ell have all written poems which have in themselves an equal ele- 
ment of permanence with those of at least three or four others of 
the chosen thirteen. The best present test of poetry is the place it 
finds in the love of the people. With those to whom it has thus 
become a possession, its yt is permanent, no matter what the 
judgment or prophecies of critics may be. Poets and poems make 
their own place for themselves in human hearts, and thus make 
their own immortality, without asking critical leave. And there are 
at least five or six of our greater poets so established in the hos- 
pitality of our thoughts—of us Americans, I mean,—that no for- 
eign opinion can dislodge them, or leave us in the least sceptical as 
to the rank that belongs to them among the immortals. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, so far from adding to the 
original thirteen, would reduce that number to eleven: ‘I 
should probably hesitate before I placed Gray and Keats in 
the august company in which Mr. Gosse leaves them. But, 
supposing the company is so far determined that these thirteen 
poets are together at their dinner-table, I do not think that 
they are in honor bound to invite any American poet who is 
not now living. I think that there are American poets who 
are of “unassailed renown.” But I can hardly think that 
Mr. Gosse seriously means that “ unassailed renown” is all 
that can be said of Shakspeare orof Milton.’ Mr. Christopher 
Pearse Cranch finds the question ‘ ratherdifficult’: ‘ I should 
first be inclined to except Dryden and Pope, and perhaps 
Gray and Burns, as not holding a foremost rank in this list, 
and then should feel more free to say that I think we have 
no American poet not living who can take a place with the 
rest—although these also rank very unequally.’ 

Prof. James Albert Harrison is not altogether satisfied 
with the composition of the original list : 

In raising this question Mr. Gosse.‘ raises’ a ghost—or a dust— 
that cannot easily be ‘laid.’ In the first place, Mr. Gosse’s critical 
acumen abandons him in bringing together (under the treacherous 
number thirteen, too!) stars of the first magnitude like Chaucer 
and Shakspeare with clever twinklers and scintillators like Pope 
(whom Andrew Lang in the last Murray's roundly calls no poet 
at all). Then again, in his unhappily chosen ‘ unassailed renown,’ 
he flies in the face, not of Providence, but of other critics, many of 
whom have not only ‘ assailed,’ but entirely left out of their lists of 
first and greatest, first one and then another of his ‘ original thir- 
teen.” Again, if we are to include in the ‘ unassailed renowns’ 
one-poem men like Gray, why shouldn’t Poe slip into the galaxy of 
immortalities ? Or, if multiplicity, abounding genius, range, and 
sweetness are types of highest creative power, how can we exclude 
ag ORY whose lines live in innumerable memories that are emp- 
ty of Pope and Dryden and (Zace Ruskin !) Spenser ? 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner makes a conditional reply— 
and we accept the condition: ‘If you will let me say that 
the question seems to me idle speculation, I will say that it 
seems to me that Emerson has written some poems likely to 
appear in an anthology with the longest lived, and that Low- 
ell has an “unassailable” place as a poet.’ Prof. William 
Dwight Whitney does not think any American poet not now 
living the peer of the British baker’s-dozen, but modestly 
expresses the fear that his ‘opinion is not worth much.’ 
Mrs. Preston’s sonnet (which opens this symposium) was en- 
closed in the following bit of prose: : 

It goes without saying, that America never has produced a poet 
like Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare or Milton. Be it remembered 
that since their day (and they are our inheritance as much as they are 
that of England), England herself has not given birth to a poet equal 
to any one of these. As our nation had no literary existence till 
some fifty or sixty years ago, the limitations of the question require 
us, in honesty, to make a comparison only between the poets who 
have arisen since 1840 in England and in America. To be very 
brief, as the answer is required to be, we can only reply—that 
within that period, not one British poet has written a piece of no- 
bler and more exalted verse than Bryant in his ‘ Thanatopsis ;’ not 
one has given to the world poems that have affected the entire 
heart of a nation—of wider range, and more racy origin, than 
Longfellow, in his ‘Evangeline ;’ not one has laid a more weird 
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touch upon the poetic heart everywhere, than Poe; not one has 
shaken the sides of a people with laughter more genial than Lowell 
or Holmes; not one has stirred the patriotism of a le more 
than Whittier. To have done this, demands the rhythmic power, 
the p of thought, the wide human sympathy, the subtle fan 
and imagination, and the deep soul of the poet. We leave it wit! 
Mr. Gosse to maintain his denial, if he will. 


Miss Edith M. Thomas does not venture to express a 


definite opinion—unless her declination to do so be in itself , 


such an expression. 


The following sonnet from her pen is 
addressed 


TO ‘SOULS OF POETS DEAD AND GONE.’ 


Not to our novice, crude, unmellowed years 

Is given vision flawless to discern 

What souls with yours exalted dwelling earn— 
Peers of the House of Song,—ye elder Peers 
That unto the sweet choiring matin spheres 

At Time's strict beck did one by one return, 

Leaving a light that trails toward your sojourn, 
And a large harmony to sooth our fears. 


No, not to us discerning vision keen : 

’Tis yours, Peers of the House of Song and Hope, 
’Tis yours to give award with front serene, 

And unto those ye will the portal ope; 
Yet let their happy names some night be seen 

In starlight traced upon the ether cope. 

Mr. O. B. Frothingham is one of those who think Emer- 
son’s claim the strongest: ‘In my judgment, Emerson is by 
far our greatest poet, and will one day stand alongside of 
Wordsworth. We have no Shakspeare, or Milton, or Shel- 
ley. Pure music, whether of harp, organ, or flute, is not 
in our genius. Keats may be matched. Realism is abundant 
with us; so is sentiment, as in Longfellow.’ The voice of 
Miss Helen Gray Cone is also for Emerson: 


I feel that my answer to the question raised by Mr. Gosse’s arti- 
cle is too impulsive to be of any value. The instant thrill with 
which the name of Emerson springs to the lips, warns me that I 
cannot escape from the personal estimate. e are still very near 
our dear master; the sun has set, but the afterglow is in the sky. 
Iam under its spell, and so perhaps should not speak. Yet it 
seems to me that the critic of future days, if he is to devote himself 
at all to the somewhat unprofitable task’ of list-making, will write 
this name among the names of those who have been poets in spirit 
and in truth, and remain a vital power upon the souls of men. 
Will he write Dryden’s there, or Pope’s? Who can tell? 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney betrays a leaning Emerson- 
wards, but does not come out strongly for the poet : 


I have no essay to bring in answer to your kind and flattering 
hint ; so I will not join the elect spirits at your doorway, but say 
merely, over the window-sill, that I think Mr. Gosse’s negative very 
nice and sure; though I have too much faith in his choice to 
believe that what some Americans consider his verba ardentia 
were the natural outcome of his mind. I fancy he was ‘ tapped’ 
for an opinion; and what he says is, for once, true without being 
fair. Half of his challenging list is ours as much as England’s; 
the spirit which raised the Republic here was Milton’s own, was it 
not? Nor have the conditions of our life yet enough of old sun and 
shower in them to bring forth a lazy, gorgeous blossom like Coler- 
idge, or a night-cereus like Shelley. Moreover, we cannot match 
Mr. Gosse’s poets, from Gray onwards, contemporaneously. What 
might be said, in affectionate protest, of Emerson, he has said al- 
ready. But this call to the tourney is untimely, while our lances 
are still at the armorer’s. 


Prof. Alexander Winchell does not think the average 
height of the English list has been attained by any Ameri- 
can singer of the past: - 


I think Mr. Gosse is nearly right. This is my second thought— 
not my first. I had planned to respond differently, but on reflection 
I believe it a fact that we have not yet produced a poet who reaches 
the standard of the average of those named. Some of our poets, 
though eminently pleasing and sufficiently voluminous, do not bear 
the stamp of greatness of conception and originality of treatment. 
Some are majestic in single outbursts, but they are rather echoes 
of their English predecessors, and have undertaken no great enter- 
prises. Still others have been strikingly original in what they have 
done, but have not left enough on record to entitle them to a place 
among the greatest English poets. Still, as English poetry strikes 
me, I think we have equalled Gray, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
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and perhaps surpassed them. Poe reveals the power of Byron, but 
his record is too brief. Mr. Gosse’s views, however, are on the 
whole so just, that I do not feel disposed to dissent very widely. 

It will be seen that the candidate who commands the suf- 
frages of the greatest number of electors is Emerson. Long- 
fellow stands second, while Poe is not even a good third— 
unless each approval of Mr. Gosse’s list is to be taken as a 
vote in his favor. A distinguished critic, who is a distin- 
guished poet also, sends us this note, with which the budget 
may be fittingly concluded: 

The question seems to me altogether futile, for it cannot be 
argued with any hope of settlement unless the competency of the 
Court be first admitted. Time is the only judge to whose decision 
both parties would bow, and he isso long in making up his mind that 
the original litigants seldom survive to hear judgment pronounced. 
Meanwhile let each of us consult his own dignity by minding his 
own business, intent on doing honest work and not on the question 
whether somebody else arf chance to think well of it. If we pro- 
duce a poet, the World will find it out fast enough, all the faster, 
perhaps, that we keep our own counsel. 

We shall print next week the views of one or two other 
contributors, whose replies were either too long, or came too 
late, for insertion in this week’s paper. 





Holiday Publications 
Hugo and Dumas 

LITTLE, BROWN & Co. have issued very beautiful editions of 
the novels of Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas in a form well 
adapted to Christmas and all the year round. The Hugo so far 
embraces the four great romances, ‘Notre Dame’ (2 vols. $3), 
‘The Toilers of the Sea’ (2 vols. $3), ‘The Man who Laughs’ (2 
vols. $3) and ‘ Ninety-Three’ ($1.50), bound in blue and gold, illus- 
trated, and admirable in type. The size is perfectly fitted for com- 
fortable holding and fireside reading, and the illustrations, though 
not numerous, are striking; among them is the wrinkled, weird 
visage of the romancer himself. The translation is the ‘ standard’ 
English translation, improved, corrected, and amplified at many 
points. The edition of ‘Notre Dame’ is claimed to be more com- 
plete than any other hitherto printed in English, embracing a spe- 
cial translation of Book V., the chapter entitled ‘Abbas Beati Mar- 
tini,’ and the chapter on architecture and painting. The author's 
long note of 1832 is added, while the English edition has been care- 
fully examined and cleared of a number of errors. Mrs. Aline 
Delano translates ‘ Ninety-Three.’ The ‘ Toilers of the Sea,’ ac- 
cording to its author, exemplifies the ‘inexorableness of things,’ 
while ‘ Notre Dame’ denounces the fatality of dogmas, and ‘ Les 
Misérables ’ the oppressiveness of laws. These stupendous roman- 
ces have, all in common, flowed from ‘that supreme fatality, the 
human heart.’ Similarly gotten up, but bound in wine-color with 
a golden shimmer over it, is ‘The Three Musketeers’ (2 vols. $3) 
of Dumas ére, whose broad Ethiopian face illumines the frontis- 
piece. The type is a little smaller than that of the set of Hugo, 
but very readable and refined. The D’Artagnan romances display 
the splendid animal spirits and storytelling power of a genius as 
exuberant as it was exhaustless ; and wondrous is the contrast be- 
tween it and that of Hugo. Both are colossz: but one is as full of 
laughter as Momus, the other as full of gloom and poetry as the 
Parce. 





“The Book of Christmas” 

IF THERE were not enough material in the text of Thomas Kib- 
ble Hervey’s ‘ Book of Christmas’ to put to flight a legion of sad 
and sorry thoughts, it would surely be found in the delicious droll- 
- of Seymour's old-time prints, with which the volume is plenti- 
fully embellished. Quaint—even prosy, in parts, to modern taste— 
may seem the wording of the poet’s chapters. We, who live to- 
day, some thirty years after the author’s death, have little time to 
bestow upon long paragraphs that analyze our reasons for adher- 
ing to old customs of social interchange; in New York, especially, 
where the only ‘old custom’ we could boast of—the celebration of 
the first day of the year by calls—has been forsaken, to drift down 
the stream of Time. But there are homes in which the spirit of 
reverence for bygones still survives; although it would be difficult 
to imagine the mistletoe hanging from the gas-fixture of an up- 
town flat; the Yule-log displacing the asbestos-log ; or the roast 
pig with a lemon in his mouth brought in at a dinner 2 /a Russe. 
Other times, other manners ; and: perhaps even those Americans 
able and willing to emulate their English forefathers in the obsery- 
ance of Christmas ceremonial, as set forth by Mr. Hervey, might 
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not succeed in kindling responsive enthusiasm in the breasts of 
their families and guests. The religious view of Christmas-time 


apart, except for the giving of many gifts, and for the assembling 
together at that not always exhilarating festivity, the mye dinner, 
once a year, it has come to mean little in the modern life of our 
towns, In the old days—the before-the-War days of the South— 
old Father Christmas held his head up bravely, as the chief guest 
of the year. Many of the English ways of celebrating his advent, 
such as are pictured here, made the hearts of the simple folk in 
house and on plantation beat with excitement. But to those condi- 
tions, the essential element of untutored minds, and of numbers 
looking toward a recognized centre as the source of all their joy, 
was not lacking. In the New England States, it has always been 
the Thanksgiving season, with its delightful appendages of roast 
.and boiled, united with the output of many a brooding oven, that 
‘people depend upon for their annual day of feast. And thus, for 
-one reason or another, we Americans sip of our wassail sparingly. 
But even in the old country there have been intermissions in Christ- 
mas jollity. Who can forget doleful Mr. Pepys, when in 1668, un- 
der the influence of the Puritans, festivities at Christmas were sup- 
pressed by law? ‘To dinner alone with my wife,’ he records, ‘ who, 
r wretch, sat undressed all day, till ten at night, altering and 
a of a noble petticoat ; while I, by her, making the boy read 
me the life of Julius Czsar, and Des Cartes’ “ Book of Music.” ’ 
In like manner may the ‘ Book of Christmas’ be made to play a 
consolatory part. ($2. Roberts Bros.) 


Herbert Railton and Augustine Birrell’s ‘“‘ Elia” 

THERE IS EXTANT a rare print from Maclise of the author of 
the ‘ Essays of Elia’ seated among his books, and bending his gen- 
erous nose over a ponderous folio flanked on one side by a burning 
candle, and on the other by a glass of*rum with a spoon in it. 
Back of his chair and near his elbows is a shelf or two of tiny vol- 
umes, which peep forth from a half-drawn curtain, as if eager for the 
familiar thumbing of their master. Cheek by jowl with these tan- 
talizing duodecimos we may be sure their owner would have placed 
the two tempting little volumes before us—not because they em- 
balm the ethereal essence of his own rare mye but because they 
are such consummate specimens of the art of bookmaking. What 
Charles Lamb did with his pen, Herbert Railton succeeds in doing 
with his pencil; for like the gentle Elia he has steeped himself in 
the musty odors of the old lanes and by-ways, the cloisters and 
half-forgotten closes, the crumbling arches and mouldy corners of 
Merrie England till his work is aromatized with a subtle, delicate, 
old-fashioned perfume, like lavender or mint. We have happened 
upon the ‘Elia’ in every conceivable shape, size and color, but in 
none that has surpassed the scholarly beauty of this edition—none 
in which the text, printed in such bold, incisive and yet slender 
types, was illuminated in such a poetic and sympathetic way. The 
prints of ‘An Old China Closet’ and ‘ Tombs in the Abbey ’ are to 
art what rondels and triolets, as woven by troubadours like Austin 
Dobson, are to poetry. That’ the edition might be made as at- 
tractive in every way as possible, Augustine Birrell has been chosen 
_ asitseditor. In his introductory essay he says: ‘I have followed 
the text of the two original editions of the Essays. The spelling 
is often quaint, sometimes wrong, but always Lamb's, and there- 

fore better than anybody else’s.’ ($3. Macmillan & Co.) 





Old Rhymes in a New Setting 

In ‘SUNDRY RHYMES from the Days of Our Grandmothers’ we 
have a collection of ditties, prettily illustrated and garnished with 
all the accessories of rich paper, types and boards, and exquisitely 
dainty vignettes, but lacking perhaps any special razson d ‘étre as 
a holiday anthology. The verses are simple, often silly, old-fash- 
ioned rhymes, of which ‘Jane and Eliza’ and ‘ The Shepherd Boy’ 
are fairly representative, and serve merely as pegs on which to 
hang a variety of drawings by Mr. George Wharton Andrews. 
Some of the full-page illustrations, such as ‘Come, Buy my Sweet 
Turnip-Tops’ and ‘There Were two Little Girls,’ are paeene” 
picturesque, and the detail throughout the volume is beautifully 
managed. The eyes of the gentle maiden who accompanies the 
‘ Rising in the Morning’ smack too much of belladonna, it seems 
to us, to make her an effective example of sweet femininity in the 
days ‘when Madison was President,’ and the lad on p. 89 is too 
much of the ‘ hoodlum’ for our revered dfather at the age of 
nine. The book is so luxuriously, so artistically gotten up, that one 
wishes the expenditure, both mental and material, had been made 
upon some more deserving theme. The idea of the burning can- 


1 

dn \in their old-fashioned sticks, introduced as a frieze upon the 
cover and repeated on the title-page, is decidedly pretty and appro- 
see and is oaly one of the many novel conceits lavished on the 
: " 


hment of the volume. ($4. A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
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Mrs. Browning’s Lyrics and Sonnets 

FOR OURSELVES, we are half-inclined to regard anthologies and 
the like as a delusion and a snare, and ‘selections’ and ‘ beauties’ 
from the poets as works of supererogation. In turning over their 
desultory pages, one is apt to be irritated by the inclusion of matter 
with which he is not in sympathy, and the exclusion of many of his 
favorites. Weare struck, however, in glancing over a slender and 
dainty volume before us, by the good taste of the anonymous com- 
piler and the skill he (or she) has shown in performing a none too 
grateful task. So much of Mrs. Browning’s work is obscure, hur- 
ried, or mannered, that she may suffer less than most of the singing 
band from judicious pruning—mayhap may gain thereby; but in 
the present case, whatever the cause, the result is most happy. 
The title of the volume, ‘ Romantic Lyrics and Sonnets,’ noneanelly 
restricts the field to be covered, but even within these compara- 
tively narrow lines there was plenty of room for bungling. Runnin 
over the list of contents we find ‘ Bertha in the Lane,’ ‘ The Dea 
Pan,’ ‘A Lament for Adonis,’ ‘ The Cry of the Children,’ ‘ Caterina 
to Camoens’ (one of the noblest and sweetest love-poems in the 
language), ‘To Flush, my Dog,’ who with ‘Geist’ and ‘ Rab’ is 
immortalized as dumb beasts rarely are; ‘ Wine of Cyprus,’ spark- 
ling and exhilarating as the veritable juice of the grape; and ‘ The 
Rhyme of the Duchess May,’ with the stroke of the vesper-bell 
reverberating against its lines. The volume is put together in 
artistic boards, with a back of vellum stamped in gold, and is a 
welcome sister-booklet tothe ‘ Lyrics of Robert Browning’ previous- 
ly issued by the same house. é. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





“Song Birds and Seasons” 

IN A RED-COVERED volume, illustrated by many fine wood-en- 
gravings after Giacomelli, appears a clever translation of André 
Theuriet’s ‘Song Birds and Seasons.’ Theuriet does not sink the 

t in the naturalist ; he has many a little tale to tell connected in 
ut the slightest manner with his subject ; and Giacomelli’s draw- 
ings are of similar quality to Theuriet’s prose and rhymes, so that 
the book has the great, and we may add unusual, merit of having 
text and illustrations in perfect harmony. The plan of illustration 
is sufficiently novel to call for a word of description. Each of the 
small European songsters/treated of is praised in an ode, set in a 
border of sky and verdure with some nestlings in a conspicuous 
sition. He is further shown in a full-page plate, and glimpses of 
is daily life are given in two or three vignettes. Some of- the 
drawings are very characteristic, as in the case of the lark, whose 
attitude as he soars up from the cornfield suggests that he is off on 
a wild adventure, of the sort that is commonly described by his 
name. ($5. Estes & Lauriat.) 





“Birds in Nature” 

R. BOWLDER SHARPE has supplied the English text to the 

beautiful French colored plates by Lemercier, after water-colors by 
P. Robert. The’ plates, depicting European birds only, are the 
most beautiful of their kind, second for accuracy only to Audubon’s 
large engravings of American birds, and excelling these artistically. 
M. Robert is a water-colorist of rare talent, and his work has been 
reproduced with marvellous fidelity by the lithographer. It is easy 
enough for the latter—hundreds of cheap publications attest the 
fact—to render the general appearance of a water-color drawing so 
as to deceive the uninitiated, but to preserve the spirit and charm 
of a really fine original is another matter; and to the lithographer, 
in this case, must be given a good share of the credit for the fine 
appearance of the work. Each of the birds pictured is shown in 
his favorite haunt and in a characteristic attitude. The spotted fly- 
catcher is perched on a twig in a garden of a French village; the 
wren, the ‘king of all birds,’ is seen scaling a lichen-stained rock 
draped with maiden hair and cranesbill; the swallows cling to a 
telegraph wire above the tiled or slated roofs and pointed steeples 
of a Swiss town; the white and the blue-cap wagtail are shown in 
deep glens by running streams; the nightingale in his beech cov- 
ert, the song-thrush on top of a fir-branch against a twilight sky. 
Some two-score vignettes after pen-and-ink drawings throw side- 
lights on each bird’s character and mode of life. The text seems 
to have been carefully compiled, partly from the author's field- 
notes, partly from other writers’ work; but, as many of the birds 
pictured are scarcely known here, it does not add much to the 
ornithologist’s stock of information, and in style is not very at- 
tractive to the general reader. It is to be regretted that John Bur- 
roughs, or some other American observer of nature, was not asked 
to add descriptions of the American species allied to the birds here 
pictured. Many interesting comparisons might have been made, 
and the edition would thus become American in reality as well as 
in name. (Estes & Lauriat.) 
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Longfellow’s “‘ Courtship of Miles Standish ” 

THE DOINGS and sayings of that redoubtable hero of New 
ey mg history, Miles Standish, as they are laid bare and expound- 
ed by Longfellow in his pleasing poem, have never before been 
given to the public with anything like the magnificence of the edi- 
tion of this season. The cover bears impressed upon it the forms 
of a pair of chiselled iron hinges and aclasp. The title shows us 
the pot-helmet and broadsword of the hero. There are many other 
illustrations by Merrill, Boughton, Shapleigh and others, and a + 
plenty of pretty headpieces and tailpieces by Sidney L. Smith and 
Charles Copeland. We may say, at once, of these vignettes, that 
they are the charm of the volume. Many of the other illustrations, the 

hotogravures especially, might be spared and welcome; but those 
ittle drawings of ancient bric-&-brac, of flint-locks and cuirass, of 
ink-horn and quill-pen, of bunches of mayflowers and bits of Mas- 
sachusetts landscape were evidently done com amore, and are in 
themselves ‘ worth the price of the book.’ The larger illustrations 
vary much in merit and in attractiveness. Some of the woodcuts, 
as regards the engraver’s technique, are fully up to the best that 
has been done in America; that is to say, they are marvels of the 
art. A few of the photogravures—but only a few—have turned 
out well. Of these, Mr. Merrill’s ‘ Priscilla,’ dividing her attention 
between her spinning-wheel and her hymnbook, has been chosen 
for the frontispiece. Elsewhere, the artist has not been treated so 
well by the photographers. Notably in his picture of the departure 
of Standish and his men on their expedition, half-tints are lost, and 
outlines become blurred and indistinct. Much, of course, depends 
on the printing of such plates as these: unless well made and care- 
-_ printed, they certainly have no chance of wipers 3 comparison 
with such woodcuts as they have to compete with here. Of the 
latter, a good example is that of Mr. Boughton’s drawing of Priscilla 
at the door, for in this the artist has been in sympathy with his sub- 
ject, and the engraver with him. There are several such in the 
volume, which is beautifully printed, on one side of the paper only. 
A bibliographical interest is given to the work by the introduction 
and the notes, both of which are illustrated. ($6. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 





“The Complete Angler” 

THE BOOK-LOVER knows John Major’s edition of Walton and 
Cotton as one of the most beautiful of British books. It isa triumph 
of the art of book-making, and a model to editors and publishers for 
the accuracy of its text, the intelligent selection of its notes, the beau- 
ty and the abundance of its illustrations. The latter mark an epoch 
in the history of wood-engraving and of book-illustration. The 
views of the fishermen’s haunts on the Dove and the Lea were 
sketched and drawn on the wood by Creswick, Kenny Meadows 
supplied vignettes and interiors, the portraits of fish were from 
ec. prepared for the work, and those of the author's friends 

rom authentic pictures of these worthies; and all were engraved 
in the best manner of thetime. A number of pretty etchings helped 
these out. The lucky possessors of ‘ early copies’ of this charming 
book will not grudge us moderns, born too late, the chance which 
is afforded us by the re-impression just issued. They will even be 

lad to know, we do not doubt, that it is still the same book, very 
ittle the worse for wear. One or two of the ancient worthies have 
grown alittle black in the face, and the grayling’s scales do not 

litter so brightly; but the great majority of the cuts are marvel- 
ously clear and brilliant. There is appended ‘ The Practical Fly- 
fisher’ with ten colored plates, to which the fisher for books will 
rise like a trout when the wind is in the right quarter. ($3. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





Beranger’s Poems 


THE HAPPY IDEA of selecting from the many translations of 
poems by Béranger those which might give the English reader the 
completest notion of the poet's genius and personality, has been 
very well carried out by Mr. William S. Walsh in the handsome 
volume just published in Philadelphia. He has brought together 
some fifty translations of Béranger’s most famous songs, by Will- 
iam Maginn, W. M. Thackeray, William Young, Robert Brough, 
and others. All are good, although we should not invariably con- 
sider them the best. We should have liked to see some of Irwin’s 
— versions included, and would gladly exchange Falconer’s 
‘The Old Banner’ tor the Abbé Prout’s version. Why, by the 
way, does Mr. Walsh give the latter’s translations. of several of the 
songs, ‘The Song of the Cossack,’ ‘ Brennus,’ ‘The God of Hon- 
est People,’ to Maginn?. And how does he come to print his jocu- 
lar ‘Dinner of Dionysius ’ as a serious translation, and credit it to 
Maginn? Mr. Walsh claims, in his short preface, to have allowed 
nothing ‘ indelicate or profane’ to enter his volume ; but that were 
a sad Béranger without a spice of wickedness ; and, of course, he 
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has offered us no such contradiction in terms. Thackeray's beau- 
tiful rendering of ‘Le Grenier ’ is less delicate (in ho sense) than 


the original ; and we have Young’stranslation of the ‘ Petit Homme 
Gris,’ who laughed at his sins, at death and the devil, after having 
led a somewhat rollicking life of it. The fifty-odd poems give, in- 
deed, an excellent picture of Béranger as politician, as philosopher 
and as don vivant, which could not be if everything not perfectl 

proper were omitted. The. volume is illustrated from the steel- 
plates of the Perrotin edition (Paris, 1847)—the best illustrations 
that have ever been made to Béranger. ($4. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Minor Notices of Holiday Publications 

‘FAIRY LILIAN,’ and other of Tennyson’s shorter poems, with 
excellent illustrations by F. S. Church, Francis Murphy, T. Moran, 
Hamilton Gibson, Maud Humphrey and others, makes one of the 
best gift-books of the year. While all of the many full-page cuts 
are good, some are considerably above the average, not only of this 
book but of similar ones in general. We would particularize Mr. 
Church’s ‘ Mermaid ;’ Mr. Garrett’s hollyhocks, illustrating the lines, 
‘A spirit haunts the year’s last hours,’ etc., and his milkmaid; Mr. 
Murphy’s and Mr. Copeland’s landscapes ; and an unsigned picture 
of ‘Mariana in the South.’ There is a tinted border to each cut, 
and a number of pretty vignettes in pen-and-ink. ($6. Estes & 
Lauriat.) 





‘Days SERENE’ is an oblong book of magnificent size, in which 
a number of wood-cuts after sketches by Mrs. Margaret MacDon- 
ald Pullman are combined with texts from the poets in ornamental 
lettering. The drawings are childish but full of unaffected feelin: 
for nature, and they seem to have been conscientiously engraved. 
The shape of the book and the extensive blanks it occasions were 
probably intended to remind one of a sketch-book—an object which 
might have been rpg. mg if the artist had not occasionally, in 
drawing her sketch on the block, introduced a portion of her stira- 
tor frame. ($5. Lee & Shepard.\——THE COMPETITION drills 
of the British Army are illustrated by many engravings in colors in 
the ‘ Royal Military Tournament.’ We are shown the Scots Greys 
riding over fences ; a galloping competition of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery; a ‘grand combined display of all arms,’ including a pon- 
toon-bridge and a stretcher for carrying off the wounded ; combats 
with sword and bayonet ; wrestling on horseback ; and, as a wind- 
up, a ‘ Balaclava Melée.’ (40 cts. Frederick Warne & Co.) 





GOLDSMITH’S ‘ TRAVELLER,’ illustrated with half a dozen very 
fair etchings by M. M. Taylor, is one of the books of the season of 
finest literary quality. The artist has chosen the most diverse 
scenes, the ice-cliffs and snow-huts of the Arctic Circle, and the 
groves and ruins of Italy. He shows much feeling for the beauty 
of quiet landscapes, and seems to be in the way to acquire a suit- 
able technique. ($3. J. B. Lippincott Co..——MIss ROSE PoR- 
TER has compiled from. various. sources ‘ The Story of Mary the 
Mother’ as it took shape in medizval imaginations and as it has 
been permanently expressed in art. Her work, illustrated by pho- 
totypes of steel-engravings after the old masters and some modern 
ones, makes a readable and presentable holiday book. ($3. D. 
Lothrop Co.) : 





‘SEA VISTAS IN MANY CLIMES’ contains many short poems by 
Adelaide A. Procter, Barry Gray, Celia Thaxter, William Alling- 
ham and other poets of note, illustrated in chromo-lithography with 
views of picturesque places on both sides of the Atlantic. . The 
editor is Susan Barstow Skelding, and the publishers Fred. A. 
Stokes & Bro. ($3.50..——-GOETHE’sS ‘Hermann and Dorothea,’ 
translated by Edgar Alfred Bowring is issued in Philadelphia with 
etchings by Hermann Faber. The etchings are six in number, and 
are perhaps up to the average of German work in their line. ($3. 
J. B. Lippincott Co..——-THE WORDS and music of ‘ Old Folks at 
Home’ are published with an average of a picture to each line. 
Most of the illustrations are in monochrome and are cleverly though 
sketchily drawn by somebody who has been nearer to the ‘ Swanee 
Ribber ’ than Leipzig, where they were printed. (75 cts. White & 
Allen.) 





THE ORDINARY CALENDAR and almanac is itself one of the 
most prosaic things under the sun; yet we have before us several 
of these miniature ‘day unto day’ records that are positively at- 
tractive. First there is Kate Sanborn’s ‘ Rainbow Calendar,’ with 
‘hope and cheer’ for ‘ blue days, rainy days and every day,’ com- 
prising some 900 appropriate quotations from the golden songs 
of the ts, and forming the daintiest kind of a Enristmas re- 
membrance for afriend. (socts. Ticknor& Co.) In ‘All Around 
the Year’ we have another pretty trifle, in separate tablets, loosely 
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hung together by a cord and delicately illustrated in sepia tints. 
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(50cts. Lee & Shepard.) A third variety is a picturesque little 
book called the ‘Kirmess Almanac,’ with illustrations in gold 
and brilliant colors -of folk-dances in many countries. Kate 
Greenaway’s work is so familiar that her tiny Almanack for 18809, 
issued by the same house, can need no introduction. Embel- 
lished with the baby-folk, in gowns of old-fashioned cut and col- 
or, which have made her famous, it is the daintiest thing of its 
kind the holiday season brings in its train. Messrs. Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) ‘The Life of Christ Calendar,’ printed on loose 
sheets of heavy paper, recalls some of the more notable scenes in 
the career of the Saviour. ($1. White & Allen.) 


Books for the Young 
Col. Knox’s “Boy Travellers in Australasia ” 

THE SPECIAL CHARM of €ol. Thos. W. Knox’s last volume of 
travels is that of timeliness. The year 1888 is the centennial of 
the settlement by whites of the sixth continent. Three millions of 
people in five colonies, speaking one language and holding one 
common religion and heritage of traditions, occupy the largest isl- 
and in the world and the twin islands of New Zealand. Since 
1851, when gold was discovered—the practical result of theoretical 
geology and speculations on the fitness of things—the future of 
Australia has been assured. It is permissible, at this time, to recall 
the fact that he who interpreted the underlying nature of the rock 
and changed the face of politics and economics was named Mur- 
chison. Though gold and sheep raising and the kauri gum indus- 
try, and indeed most of the first attractions which drew immigrants, 
have passed their zenith and are waning, the prosperity of the peo- 
ple in this-part of the earth is amply guaranteed. Life is more 
settled, and industry and trade are set on better bases. Col. Knox’s 
book is a very valuable addition to our knowledge of this important 
corner of the world, because he keeps us informed on the latest de- 
velopments, as well as narrates the correct history of the past. 
The hundreds of new and old woodcuts will delight the young 
folks, while text and picture will please the older readers. The 
same irrepressible boys, Fred Bassett and Frank Bronson, with 
the ever-genial Dr. Bronson, perform their part of travelling, see- 
ing, taking notes, and talking over their adventures, while the 
Colonel marshals in order their fascinating spoil. The other islands 
of the sea—Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, Marquesas and Tasmania—are 
also visited and described. Valuable maps line the inside of the 
covers. In terms of high appreciation the author speaks of the 
missionaries and their labors, and in this respect improves upon 
himself in former volumes. We vote this last the best book of the 
series. ($3. Harper & Bros.) 








Miss Guiney’s “‘ Brownies and Bogles” 
‘BROWNIES AND BOGLES’ is the catching title which Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney has prefixed to her volume on the folk-lore, 
sociology, history and geography of fairy-land. Puck and Will 
o’-the-Wisp; nixies, changelings, elves, trolls, dwarfs, ogres, mer- 
folk and water-folk ; the kelpies, the gnomes, and the goblins—all 
scramble across Miss Guiney’s panorama one after the other as 
fast as their nimble legs can carry them. ~ She tells us that 
‘Pouke meant the devil, horns, tail, and all,’ and that as the word 
ew ‘more human and serviceable,’ the Irish Phooka, the Scottish 
— and the Bogart of Yorshire were evolved from it, and last- 
ly the word Bugaboo’ itself. Odder still, Miss Guiney tells how 
that very ‘amusing race of small dogs’ get their name of ‘ pug’ 
from the same Satanic source; and perhaps that is why they are 
‘as ugly as Satan,’ too, though this she does not tell us. But Puck 
is the flower of the long-lost root of ‘ Pouke,’ and certainly his 
mischievous antics, perversity and waywardness attest somewhat 
to his heredity. The genealogy of each Brownie or Bogle that has 
served during all the centuries to frighten or amuse old women 
and little children has been as carefully and delightfully traced 
back as Puck’s, and though, as the author plaintively remarks, ‘a 
fairy is a humorous person sadly out of fashion at present,’ this 
little book ought certainly to do a good deal towards keeping him 
4 la mode in nursery and play-room. ($1. D. Lothrop Co.) 
Eleanor Putnam’s “Prince Vance” 
' THE LITTLE FOLK of to-day are in a fair way to be surfeited 
with the abundance of books for their special delectation. At this 
season our table is always. piled high as Jack’s bean-stalk with 
‘juveniles.’ ‘Christmas is coming,’ and authors, editors, artists, 
grins, binders and gilders are doing their best to fill up old 
anta Claus’s pack. The first book we pick up is a dainty volume 
bound in boards the color of holly-berries, and bearing on its cov- 
ers the title of ‘Prince Vance.’ Perhaps some bright little eyes 


_may have picked out the words of this lovely tale as it appeared 
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from week to week in the columns of a certain paper ; but this is 
the first time it has been bound up into a book, and a fine one it 
makes, ‘Prince Vance’ is one of the few products of the untimel 
broken pen of Eleanor Putnam, who wrote it in collaboration wit 
her husband, Arlo Bates. The Prince is a good little fellow at 
heart, but like many another lad of his years, a trifle selfish and 
often quite intractable. His godmother one morning, in a fit of 
impatience, remarks that in his naughtiness he will be wishing for 
the Blue Wizard some day. Prince Vance hasn’t the slightest idea 
who the Blue Wizard is, but from pure perversity he immediately 
‘wishes’ to that effect, and the Blue Wizard arrives. Then the 
Prince's troubles begin; and what between giants, and ogres and 
bad fairies and malicious beasts and birds and gnomes and pyg- 
mies, he has a hard enough time of it, till he is ‘taught a les- 
son’; and then the King, the Queen, the princesses and the whole 
court, who have been by the wizard’s trick reduced to the size of 
mice, are restored to their normal size. The Prince is a better 
boy thereafter, you may be sure, and never wishes for the Blue 
Wizard again. ($1.50. Roberts Bros.) 





“Stories of Persons and Places in America” , 

IT IS A GOOD THING that so many of the books which are 
made with Christmas or some other gift-time in view are of so solid 
and useful a character, One of the most commendable of these 
brightly covered books of the season is that of ‘Stories of Persons 
ad Places in America,’ by Helen Ainslie Smith, one of the chil- 
dren’s favorite authors. For her readers’ benefit this lady has made 
herself familiar with her subject by close reading of Parkman, Pal- 
frey, Bancroft, Gay, Cooke and Cable, so that her statements are 
trustworthy. The young are thus saved from entangling in their 
memories burrs and thistles of inaccuracy, which later years can 
not entirely untangle. Beginning with the story of people and lo- 
calities made famous in the north and northeast of America, we are 
taken down through Canada, Boston, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the Southern States to New Orleans, and from prehistoric times to 
Cleveland's administration, with hundreds of pictures to brighten 
the way. The light of poetry and the glow of romance help to 
make the course flowery and fascinating, but the solid ground is 
historic fact. We have been struck with the combination of thor- 
oughness and pleasing adaptation to the minds of the young which 
Miss Smith exhibits, and commend this lavishly illustrated book as 
a capital introduction to American history. ($1.50. George Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 





Jules Verne’s “ Adventures of a Chinaman in China.” 

JULES VERNE’S wild extravaganza of science and celestials, en- 
titled ‘ The Adventures of a Chinaman in China,’ is issued in comel 
style, with all the original French illustrations, in a cover on whic 
a very French-looking junk sails into the sun, under a border of 
Japanese fans. As lively as only a Frenchman can make it, the 
story opens.at once on the Pearl River at Canton, and thence pur- 
sues its path of colossal exaggeration into other parts of the em- 

ire, both on sea and land. Two Europeans, Craig and Fry, are 
introduced, in order, by their actions, sayings and Occidental meth- 
ods, to further heighten the contrast of all things amazing and 
Cathayan to that which is normal and European. The story is 
one of love and adventure. Some of the chapters suggest a night- 
mare of riotous fancy, as though the author had spent the day ir 
picking out what was extraordinary, rare and startling even to the 
Chinese, and at night had dreamed, after a late supper on sea- 
slugs and bird’s-nests, about what he had read. Wherever M. 
Verne can introduce the last new thing in science and machinery 
he does so, and thus mingles the romance of invention with the 
weird fascinations of junk ‘if, city, country and desert adventures. 
Despite the funny and preposterous things which crowd the vol- 
ume, and the glitter and flash of the author's style, one tires of 
being constantly under. such high-tension electric light, and we 
are mightily glad when Kin-fu and La-ou get married and settle 
down to ordinary life. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





Lear’s “‘ Nonsense Book” 

TO THAT HAPPY portion of mankind who have not yet arrived 
at years of discretion, to not a few who have passed them—and we 
may as well include the remainder !—Mr. Edward Lear is incon- 
testably the foremost English humorist of the day. Useless for 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan to claim the place, conjointly. Lear 
was indubitably the first to bring modern industrial methods to 
bear upon the production of nonsense. He invented the machinery 
multiplied, not perfected, by many a newspaper-man and many a 
magazinist, which has made. the supply of it dependent on nothing 
but the demand. Thanks to him, it is now as easy as turning a 
crank to be amusing, and hundreds of operatives gain their living 
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in this way, where there was. but one before. It is quite in keep- 
ing that the crowning joke of his book should be the number of 
itions it has gone through. We have under our eyes, at this mo- 
ment, a copy of the twenty-sixth, with all the original pictures and 
verses. Here is, for the twenty-sixth time, the Old Man with a 
ng, who bumped at it all the day long; and the Old Person of 
s, whose head was infested with beads; and the Young Lady 
of Dorking, who bought a large bonnet for eee, b and that other 
Young Lady of Lucca, whose lovers completely forsook her ; and 
all the other Old Ladies, and Young Ladies, and Old Persons and 
Old Men. The best of it is that they are all like those old women 
of Berlin wool, whom De Quincey saw in a dream, and whose sole 
occupation was to knit other old women of Berlin wool, who, as 
fast as made, took up knitting needles and worsted, to knit others, 
again. ($2. Roberts Bros. $2. Frederick Warne & Co.) 


“The Silver Treasury” 

A COMPILATION which needs no excuse is ‘ The Silver Treasury’ 
of poetry for home and school, selected by Anna C. Brackett and 
Ida M. Eliot some twelve years since, and now re-issued for the 
holidays. It seems intended to supplement the readings in poetry 
given in ordinary schoolbooks, and to make children acquainted in 
greater measure with the poetic riches of their own language. The 
selections, ranging from Chaucer to Allingham, have been made 
with unusual good taste and good sense. There are poems suita- 
ble for all ages, from the child just able toread to the youth or girl 
about to leave school, and there are few, indeed, which older people 
will not concede to be true poetry. . The modern processes 
which have made the illustrations of books as available for works 
of this kind as their other contents, have been utilized to furnish 
plenty of pictures, facsimiled from old steel-engravings, woodcuts 
and other prints; and borders to each page, printed in colors and 
in bronzes, help to make the book more attractive to children. 
There are indexes to authors and first lines. ($1.25. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 








‘“* Zig-Zag Journies to the Antipodes.” 

ANOTHER of the Zig-zag Journey Series, by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, has appeared, having all thé characteristics of the family 
group. These are a Puck-like capacity of flitting from pole to 
pole and from the latitude of Greenwich to meridian 0 again, an 
abundance of stories, anecdotes, and incidents illustrated by pen 
and pencil, snatches of song and poem, and pretty much every- 
thing that delights the youthful eye and ear. This time, the title is 
‘ Zig-Zag Journies to the Antipodes,’ and we are taken to Siam and 
the islands of the Indian Ocean. Several literary journeys to the 
White Mountains and Florida are taken, however, by the way, in 
order to give the proper chevron-shape to the narrative, which the 
title requires, and to show to American young readers the differ- 
ences in ideas and environment of Siamese and American youth. 
The adventures of a builder of telegraphs and of a governess at 
the Court of this peninsular country are utilized, and a good pic- 
ture is given of the past history of Ayuthia and Bangkok, and the 
progres now being surely made under an enlightened monarch 

acked by. the Christian missionaries, good schools, and other 
modern innovations. The author has successfully illustrated and 
inculcated the Buddhist precepts of kindness to animals, and shows 
clearly how much man gains or loses according to his treatment of 
his fellow-creatures a little lower in the scale of creation. ($1.75. 
Estes & Lauriat.) 





“ The Cat of Bubastes” 


THE JUVENILE world will be glad to know that it is the richer 
‘by the addition of a new story to the long list of delightful volumes, 
of which G. A. Henty is the author. ‘The Cat of Bubastes’ is a 
tale of ancient Egypt, and from the candid preface, telling just how 
far certain events in the text may be supposed to belong to certain 
periods of history, down to the last chapter, there is pot one dull 
page nor one overdrawn scene. Two captives of a people called 
the Rebu, one the son of the fallen king, the other a warrior, are 
brought to Thebes and lodged in the house of a High Priest of 
Osiris. So that the story, the manners-and customs, the religion, 
the mechanical and agricultural advancement of the country are all 
described from the point of view of one foreign to the peculiar civ- 
ilization of the early Egyptians, therefore bringing out their salient 
points without a forced accentuation.. Nothing could be more in- 
structive nor at the same time more interesting than these pictures 
of the pursuits of Egyptian children, of the life of the household, of 

. the slaying of the sacred cat, of the fury of the populace against 
Ameres the High Priest, and of the flight of the Rebuan captives 
with the children of Ameres to save them from death. If we 
should make ajcriticism it would be that while Mr. Henty has given 
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a faithful account of the mode of life of this interesting people, he 
has failed to impress us with their peculiar and national spirit and 
their individuality. The Egyptians were noted among the ancient 

les for their intelligence in. legislative economy, for the —: 
ization of their courts of justice, for the possession in a marked de- 
gree of the characteristic of cunning and duplicity, and for ad- ~ 
vancement in the science of medicine. These things do not stand 
out with sufficient clearness in the story, but it is perhaps too much 
to ask one volume to give what a whole history can but contain. 
($2. Scribner & Welford.) 





‘Mother Goose” Redivivus 

THE CRITIC expressed a fear, not long ago, that Mother Goose 
had become old-fashioned and forgotten, and had been slowly dis- 
placed by more modern favorites, Its plea for her- restoration 
may have borne good fruit ; or in its jealousy for Little Miss Mary 
and the Man in the Moon, it may have been mistaken in its sup 
sition. However it was, we can no longer complain of any indif- 
ference to the melodious Mother—at least so far as the publishers 
are concerned. We have:before us now at least sixteen different 
editions which McLoughlin Bros, have sent us, in all shapes, sizes 
and colors, and of all prices. There is old King Cole, in the royal 
purple he deserves; the ridiculous maar Age 8 in & eous 
motley; Little Bo Peep in sky-blue nainsook; and Daffy Down 
Dilly in her historic green gown and fine petticoat. One little vol- 
ume of ditties is set to simple music, and in another the strange 
little ‘goslings’ are arrayed in Kate Greenaway designs. An- 
other set of the melodies, with delicate pictures, in subdued tones, 
by Chester Loomis, comes from E. P. Dutton & Co., and is almost 
too pretty to be given to the children to thumb. ($2.) 





** The Dragon of the North.” 

OF REAL LITERARY worth is ‘ The Dragon of the North,’ by E. 
J. Oswald; an admirably written boy’s book treating of Norsemen 
in the Eleventh Century after the manner of Prof. Church. The 
story is one of Norse pirates and cruel Saracens, Benedictine monks 
and Norman knights, who combine, under the spell of the author’s 
style, into a charming historical romance well adapted to all ages. 
There is just enough of archzological detail and medieval myth to 
embellish without disfiguring, and to communicate a flavor of the 
romantic past. We recently noticed in this same series ‘ Czedwalla,’ 
an historical story of the Anglo-Saxons in the Isle of Wight; but 
‘The Dragon of the North’ is even bettér. The wild roving life, 
the complicated adventure, the pagan and paynim coloring of these 
golden ages of the boy-past are told with a power, simplicity and 
vividness that will buoy the book over the Christmas-tide and land 
it in a safe corner for other tides and times tocome. ($1.50. E. 
& J. B. Young & Co.) 





King Arthur and his Knights Again 

IN THE ‘ Tales of King Arthur and His Knights of the Round 
Table,’ by Margaret Vere Farrington, we have the fruition of an- 
other labor of love for the children. In all languages and literatures 
there is no more noble and uplifting poem than the Arthuriad. 
Springing out of the fanciful regions where fact and fiction are in- 
extricably woven, as it held the imaginations of the minstrels when 
the song was ate, © has it swayed the minds of singers and 
poets ever since. ilton, it will be remembered, long dreamt of 
devoting the powers that created ‘Paradise Lost’ to the construc- 
tion of an epic of King Arthur and his Knights, and a great poet 
of our day has splendidly accomplished the task. And now Miss 
Farrington gathers up the stately #drchen out of which the ‘ Idyls 
of the King’ were woven, and in flowing prose tells over again the 
tale of the tender, brave and chivalrous King Arthur, the white- 
souled Sir Galahad, the golden-tongued Gawain, the unhappy 
Guinevere, the joyous Dinadan, ‘ Elaine the fair,’ ‘la belle Isoulde,’ 
Geraint and Enid, and Tristram and Percival—a tale so old that its 
a apo are lost far back among the mists of the gray Welsh 
hills which gave it birth, and yet always new and beautiful. The 
old tradition that King Arthur is not dead is true, though in an- 
other sense than a literal one. ($2. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Miss Hook’s “Little People” 

IT WAS A PRETTY device of Miss Stella Louise Hook’s to trans- 
form the meadows, woods and waters into a fairy-realm, of which 
the insect race should be the sole inhabitants. ‘Little People’ she 
has called her book; and ‘ The Little People of God’ she might 
have called it, after Michelet. First there are the ‘flower fairies,’ 
the moths and the butterflies, and the caterpillars; then there are 
‘the musical elves,’ the crickets, the locusts, and the cicadz, who 
ply the fiddles of their orchestras all through the summer days 
and nights; the ‘little people in armor,’ such as the weevils, the 
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fireflies, and the bombardier beetles who defend themselves with a 
tiny pistol that does. excellent execution ; those ‘ water ater the 
ephemera, who reel in. the sunshine of a single day and then disap- 

r forever; such ‘troublesome midgets’ as the fly; those wise 
ittle people, the bees; the darning-needle, the ‘ dude’ of the insect 
world, and the ant, its philosopher,—all these are depicted in the 
most engaging manner.. Natural history taught in this way is a 
pastime for nonage rather than a task, and though occasionally we 
stumble upon an unavoidable Latin as ange it is always > 
pily translated into the tongue of the fairies. ($1.50. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 





Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Happy Prince” 

A BOOK THAT will find a place in many a Christmas stocking 
—though in certain parts it may be written a little above the tiny 
heads of its audience—is the collection of five fairy-tales by Oscar 
Wilde. Told in choice English, with happy diction and most deli- 
cate imagery, each allegory points a subtle moral. ‘The Happy 
Prince’ is a poem on charity ; ‘ The Nightingale and the Rose’ is a 
parable on sacrifice and renunciation; ‘The Selfish Giant’ tells its 


sermon in its title; ‘The Devoted Friend’ is an essay on friend- 


ship; and ‘The Remarkable Rocket’ is a bright and effective 
satire on vaingloriousness. There is a great deal of philosophy 
woven into the web of this fairy Pentameron, which gray heads as 
well as flaxen might read and digest to their profit.. Walter Crane 
and Jacomb Hood have entered with zest into the spirit of the 
author ; and from the frontispiece of ‘ The Happy Prince,’ a reminis- 
cence of the St. George of Donatello, to the ignominious going out 
of ‘The Remarkable Rocket,’ headpieces, tailpieces and all are ex- 
ecuted in the most graceful manner. ($1. Roberts Bros.) 





“The Diverting History of John Gilpin” 

‘THE DIVERTING HIsTORY of John Gilpin’ shows in bright 
and lively pictures what it is the theme of the galloping text to 
show—‘ how he went farther than he intended, and came safe home 
again.’ The pictorial work is that of H. Rosa, a name that we 
have seen before signed to less ambitious efforts; and although 
somewhat lacking in delicacy of conception and refinement of finish 
in the execution, is as spirited and breezy as Cowper's perennially 
delightful lines. The artist has sometimes followed the bent of her 
own imagination, instead of adhering strictly*to the text, and it is 
thus that we see the ‘linendraper bold’ arrayed in a bottle-green 
coat, rather than the ‘long red cloak, well brushed and neat,’ in 
— the mind of his creator clothed him on that eventful morning 
when 

Like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong. 
Eight full-page illustrations picture in panoramic sequence that 
mad, riotous, ridiculous gallop from London-town to Ware and 
back from Ware to London-town again, and by way of further il- 
lustration the borders of the text are annotated, as it were, with 
sundry smaller prints. (Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 


* Barnum’s Circus, Museum and Menagerie” 

Mr. P. T. BARNUM, assisted by Sarah J. Burke, has arranged a 
handsome picture-book from the material offered by his world- 
renowned ‘ Circus, Museum and Menagerie,’ which will be a source 
of high amusement for the youngsters, while affording at the same 
time a useful study in zodlogy. The book is filled with smart 
prints in all the colors of the rainbow, as well as in sober black and 
white. Of the venerable showman might be appropriately sung 
the verses applied to Noah; for from title-page to fnis, the long 
procession of beasts and birds and fishes and reptiles and all 
creeping and leaping things, the cockatrice and the cockatoo, the 
elephant and the kangaroo, winds its serpentine way through the 
pages of the book, just as it does about the ring at the opening 

nt of the circus. All the ‘freaks’ are here, too—‘ Chang’ 
and ‘Tom Thumb,’ tumblers and acrobats, dancers and equestri- 
ans, harlequins and red Indians—all the wondrous things, in short, 
that go towards making Barnum’s an ‘earthly paradise’ for chil- 
dren. Running along with the illustrations is a simple exposition 
of the marvels contained therein. Every e has a picture of 
some sort stamped upon it, and the central leaf is a double sheet, 
= Piet colors, of the Seven Wonders of the World. ($2. White 

en. 





Minor Notices of Books for the Young 
IN ANOTHER PACKAGE we run across some friends whose ‘old 
familiar faces’ are never unwelcome. Mr. Christopher Pearse 
Cranch’s ' Kobboltozo’ and ‘The Last of the Huggermuggers’ 
have become classics of the nursery and the school-room, and need 
no introduction. His publishers have brought out new editions of 
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these twin juvenile epics in bright red covers with fanciful and sug- 
gestive illustrations, and the six(or ten)-year-older who has never 
yet had the pleasure of meeting 
mugger can tickle his little sides over the ridiculous revel around 
the Huggermugger beer-bottle, and wander with Kobboltozo and 
Hammawhaxo into the bowels of old Mother Earth. ($1 each. Lee 
& Shepard.)——-ANOTHER BOOK worth ss in bright red 
covers also, and with enticing pictorial devices, is ‘ The King of the 
Golden River,’ which bears the name of Ruskin on its title-page— 
for even our rarest minds lend the resources of their genius for the 
instruction and delight of childhood. Many pairs of eyes and ears 
have already, feasted upon the story of the sturdy, noble Gluck and 
his ignoble big brothers Schwartz and Hans, of the Golden River 
and the Treasure Valley; but to those to whom it is yet a sealed 
book we gladly introduce it. Nature, rather than her children the 
fairies, gnomes and sprites, is pictured here, and by the hand of a 
poet ; and the glaries of sky and air and woods and mountains are 
opened to the vision of youth in a way that is as beautiful as it 
is rare. ($1. Lee & Shepard.) 





HAPPY ‘HIS LITTLE Marcelle,’ to whom Mars has dedicated his 
‘Friends and Playmates,’ in having the pencil of such a notable 
artist pressed into her service. If she is such a sweet bit-of hu- 
manity, however, as would appear from the curly pate just above 
the signature, we can easily understand what a labor of love it must 
have been to work for such a patron, and how pure the inspiration 
of this attractive picture-book. There are ‘little friends,’ ‘big 
friends,’ ‘ queer friends,’ ‘fish, flesh, fowl’—everything in the way 
of swans, poodles, parrots, ponies, kittens, and goats is touched 
upon and illustrated for the ‘little Marcelle ’ and her contemporaries 
in different lands, by the gay fancy of the artist. There are chil- 
dren splashing in the surf and prancing on the shingle; feeding 
the geese in the parks and teasing the monkey at the ‘Zoo’; milk- 
ing the cows in the pasture and petting the fawns in the preserves 
—all child-life, indeed, is here pictured in the brightest moods and 
colors. ($2g0. Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 





ALTOGETHER DELIGHTFUL is ‘A Baby’s Journal,’—a diary in 
which space is left for recording the whole tragi-comedy of ‘ baby’s’ 
existence : his weight, walking-matches, tumbling and toddling, pres- 
ents, and so on, interspersed with tender scraps of verse and sug- 
gestive sketches. A diary like this, faithfully kept, will give a very 
artistic side to ‘mother’s ’ reminiscences, and supplement the more 
scientific Boys’ and Girls’ Register published by an accomplished 
Gaul. ($1.50. A. D. F. Randolph & Co.)——MUCH FUNNIER 
but not so useful is A. B. Frost’s ‘Stuff and Nonsense,’ a mar- 
vel of comical situations and adventures comically pictured. The 
stories, such as they are, mostly tell themselves, and reading them 
one is frequently reminded of Miiller’s famous Munich ‘ Bilderbogen ” 
—loose sheets filled with the deliciously impossible things that never 
happen. Children will delight in studying out these pictures, which 
transform ‘kitties,’ ‘ donkeys,’ ‘ pugs,’ etc., into Don Quixotes who 
pass through marvellous experiences but do not always come to 
grief. Scraps of entertaining verse go my 2 to explain the grew- 
some tale. This is a new edition of an old friend. ($1125. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





IN ‘EDITHA’S BURGLAR’ the publishers have painted Editha 
in a halo of gold, and everyone A a knows Mrs. Burnett’s little 
heroine—and who does not ?—will say that it is just such an aureole 
as she deserves. The brave, unselfish child, who tip-toes down 
stairs in her nightdress and bare feet to request a brawny thief, if 
he be bent on burglary, to ‘ burgle’ quietly, so as not to startle her 
sleeping, timid mother, is one of the most winsome sprites in fiction. 
If any children there be who know her not, the sooner they find 
their way to her and emulate her thoughtfulness, the better they 
will be. (Boston: Jordan, Marsh & Co.) a; 





MIss JOSEPHINE POLLARD has endeavored to give the sub- 
stance of the Bible in words of one syllable, and by means of 
lavish use of woodcuts from the publisher’s stores to make the 
story easy to a child of five... In the case of the Old Testament, 
most of the famous characters and incidents are brought within 
the compass of a single volume. [In treating of the New Testa- 
ment, only the scenes, narrative, and teachings of the gospel are in- 
troduced; but these fill a volume. Both books are abundantly il- 
lustrated without and within, and between cover and fly-leaves are 
maps of Palestine in the time of Christ. The proper names are, of 
course, kept in their integrity, though well dissected and supplied 
with hyphens. These books have their uses, and Miss Pollard and 
the publishers have done a good thing for the little;folks. (1 
each. George Routledge & Sons.) 
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IT IS DOUBTFUL whether such nervous and English 
as Ruskin’s can be served up successfully as food for children, yet 
Mr. Edwin Ginn, in his ‘Selections from Ruskin,’ in the series of 
Classics for Children, makes the attempt. We have all sorts of 
‘ prepared foods,’ nowadays—intellectual and other kinds. If chil- 
dren have to be fed on them, perhaps it is just as well that they 
should feed on the highly phosphated ones, like these selections. 
The book includes essays from ‘ Sesame and Lilies,’ ‘A Crown of 
Wild Olive,’ etc., on ‘Books and Reading,’ ‘War’ and ‘ Work,* 
with a sketch of Ruskin and an index. There are excellent notes 
to difficult words and allusions, and the book, on the whole, fulfils 
the catch-words of the series: ‘Choiceliterature; full notes; large 
type; firm binding; low price.’. (40 cts. Ginn & Co.) 





IT WOULD BE HARD to find a child’s book of the year to mate 
with ‘ The Secrets at Roseladies,’ by Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Its atmosphere is gm clear, its wit abundant. In the little 
band of young people who form its dramatis persone, strong indi- 
vidualities are mapped out. The scene of the story is laid upon the 
banks of the Wabash River, in a country-house, where Mr. and 
Miss Roseladies receive a visit, more harrowing than joyful, from a 
party of youthful relatives. It is safe to say that one who tastes 
the quality of this author’s writings will promptly ask for more. 
1. D. 1 cbrop Co.)——-IN ‘CHILDREN'S STORIES of the Great 
Scientists,’ Henrietta Christian Wright repeats her former success- 
ful efforts to enchain the fancy of a young reader, while conveying 
to him information that may become the cornerstone of high en- 
deavor. ($1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.)——IN ‘ BABYLAND’ are 
published a large number of stories, poems, pictures and puzzles, 
suited for very little children. The type is big, the words are short, 
the — pretty. and the puzzles puzzling. The volume is edited 
by the editors of Wide Awake. (50 cts. D. Lothrop Co.) 





EXCEEDINGLY DAINTY and touching withal are ‘ Warwick 
Brookes’s Pencil Pictures of Child-Life,’ accompanied with a running 
commentary on the gentle artist's life by T. Letherbrow. Brookes 
was born in England in 1808, and in the course of his career be- 
came celebrated for his studies in child-life, many of which were 

hotographed and engraved, and published in portfolio series. 

wenty-four of these are here reprodti¢éd, and very simple and 
lovely they are, in a pretty box all by themselves. The artist was 
a friend of Gladstone’s, a pensioner of the Queen, and a man of re- 
fined and graceful culture, albeit brought up in a mill amid squal- 
id surroundings. ($1.25. D. Lothrop Co.) 





The Lounger 


I WAS TALKING with an American author who had recently re- 
turned from England. ‘Do you know,’ he asked, ‘ what strikes me 
with more force every time I revisit London? It is the American 
invasion of England. As the years go by there are more and more 
American plays in English theatres, American books in English 
shops, and American magazines on English news-stands. Harfer's 
has a circulation in England of over 30,000 copies a month, far 
more than that of any English magazine selling at the same price. 
I believe that if is only 2 question of time when all the leading A- 
merican publishers will have branches in London. The Lippincotts 
and ‘the Appletons have agencies now; the Putnams have a store 
where they sell, not only their own books, but those of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., whose English agents they are. The Harpers keep 
Mr. Osgood in London, and sooner or later they will see that it is 
to their interest to enter the English market boldly, publishing their 
own magazine themselves and their own books too, and bidding 
against the English publishers for the best books of the leading 
English authors.’ 

I SAID THAT that if the Americans did this, they would only 
be repeating the tactics of the several English: houses which have 
branches here—the Macmillans, the Cassells, and now the Long- 
mans,—who not only publish English books in America, but Amer- 
ican also. The Macmillans, for example, are the American as well 
as the English publishers of Henry James and Marion Crawford ; 
the Longmans have just published a book of Mr. Brander “at- 
thews’s in New York as well as in London; and Mr. Dunham has 
developed an American side of Cassell & Co. quite as important as 
the English side. ‘That is true,’ said my friend; ‘the publishing 
house of the future, whatever its origin, must be international. At 
first no doubt the merely local houses on both sides will object, but 
the movement is inevitable and will prove irresistible.’ I asked my 
friend if he thought there would be any English hostility to Amer- 
ican publishers in London. ‘I don’t know,’ he replied with a 
smile. ‘Perhaps there may be a little, but probably not more than 
there is here toward some of the English houses. Do you know 
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that one of the largest bookstores in Broadway has boycotted the 

latest book of a young American author, or at least refuses to — 

“ for - because it is published here by the branch of an Englis 
ouse * 





I HAD OCCASION to speak some time ago of the suggestion 
made by an Englishman for the benefit of those who suffered from 
sleeplessness. It was, if I remember rightly, to cultivate the dream 
lobe of the brain, and redream dreams that had been dreamt be- 
fore. Excellent as this recipe may be, Mr. C. P. Huntington, the 
millionaire ‘railroad king,’ has a better one. When asked by a 
reporter if he had invested money in the daily newspaper, Zhe 
Star, he replied that he had not, but that he had given money 
personally to his friend the late William Dorsheimer. The ex- 
Lieut.-Governor would run down to spend the night with him at 
his country place, and on these occasions Mr. Huntington would 
give him sums ranging from $3000 to $5000—not to purchase 
stock in the Star company, but merely to make his friend sleep 
better. Mr. Dorsheimer would complain of wakeful and worried 
nights, and then the millionaire would make out a cheque to his 
order, after which the harassed journalist always slept the sleep of 
a child. Now I am quite sure that an occasional cheque for $5000 
would have a much more soothing effect upon my nerves than 
developing the dream lobe to any conceivable extent, or resting my 
head upon the most aromatic hop-pillow that ever was made. 





MIss GRACE KING, whose ‘ Monsieur Motte,’ ‘Earthlings ’ and 
other delicate work have won for her a distinctive place in Ameri- 
can letters, has been visiting the editor of Harper's Monthly, Mr. 
Henry M. Alden, in New Jersey, and Mr. Dudley Warner in Hatt- 
ford, and is just now the guest of Mark Twain in the same city. 
Miss King is a slight, fair-haired woman, lacking any suggestion of 
the das d/eu; and not-a little surprise was excited in the Crescent 
City when it was first known that one of its bright society girls had 
budded into a promising novelist. The daughter of the late W. W. 
King, in his day one of the most prominent members of the Louisi- 
ana Bar, she was educated at the fashionable Creole Jenszon of the 
Mesdames Cenas, which she has so prettily woven into the tale of 
‘Monsieur Motte.’ Long familiarity with its picturesque scenes, 
added to a strain of Creole blood, has enabled her to picture the 
quaint old town, with all its lights and shadows, scarcely less 
gracefully than Mr. Cable, and—so say her compatriots—with even 
more fidelity than he. Miss King’s maiden work antedated Miss 
Rives’s by only two months, ‘Monsieur Motte’ appearing in The 
New Princeton Review in January three years ago, and ‘A Brother 
to Dragons’ in Zhe Atlantic for March; and it is understood that 
an amicable rivalry exists between thetwo. Mr. Warner, to whom 
‘Monsieur Motte ' was offered for approval, divined its merits at a 
glance, and ‘placed’ it for its young author. Miss King is now, 
I understand, under contract to write for the Harpers. 





WHAT Is the matter with the London poets and painters? A 
cablegram to The Evening Post \ast week contained this startling 
aragraph :—‘ Walter Crane, the artist, who is well known as a 
ocialist, now openly comes out as an apologist for anarchism, 
and declares that’ anarchism is merely an ideal aiming at the ab- 
solute freedom of the individtal or the social group. Brave men at 
Chicago were sacrificed, not because of the bomb, but because they 
championed the cause of labor.’ It is but a year or so since that 
other ‘ man of the people,’ Mr. William Morris, was haled away to 
a police court from a Socialistic open-air meeting which the blue- 
coats were obliged to disperse by force. What is the subtle con- 
nection between rhyming and rioting, pigments and proletairism, 
fresco-painting and a/ fresco agitation, that these gentle and #s- 
thetic spirits should don flannel shirts and range themselves on the 
side of the blatant bomb-thrower ? 


- 


A NEw ENGLAND clergyman writes to me:—‘ This minute I 
happen to see your reference (Sept. 29) to a Brooklyn literary wo- 
man who transcribed 7000 words in a day, but will not do it again 
“if she can help it.” I am surprised that anybody should be sur- 
prised. I think I do the like of it frequently, and it had not oc- 
curred to me as remarkable. I did what I think you will agree was 
its equivalent yesterday. Beginning at 7 A.M. and ending at 8 
P.M., I wrote, entire, two sermons of 3000 words each; preached 
both, with the accessories of preaching ; conducted a funeral, going 
a mile to the cemetery ; and conducted a committee meeting last- 
ing more than an hour. I ate a hearty supper at 8:30 P.M., went 


to bed and slept well—like Amos Barton, “ snoring the snore of the 
just.” Of course I wrote illegibly and revised as I delivered, but 
the five hours spent in other exhaustive work, and all, too, at odd 
times, would have been sufficient to put it into tolerable shape for 
I cannot vouch for the quality of the work, except to 


the printer. 
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say that it was preached to an audience that had enjoyed eight 
years of before me and as long of before that, and I 
seem to preach with acceptance and growing success. Yesterday 
was a little more crowded tham my Sundays usually are, but the 
quality of the work was above the average. Indeed, both of the 
‘sermons belong to the number that I rather hope some day to 
publish. I write this because I am just a trifle tired and indis- 
posed to work, and because I want to “trump” that “literary 
woman ” phenomenon of yours. You may use this if you like, only 
don’t fail to suppress evidences of my identity, including the names 
of my predecessors.’ 











PASSING ALONG East Seventeenth Street, a few days ago, I no- 
ticed an Italian vendor of ssc art resting from his weary rounds 
against a door-step. His heavy basket stood at his feet, but to im- 
oe the opportunity while taking a rest, he had spread a few of 

is wares on the sidewalk in front of him. I turned my eyes cas- 
ually in their direction, and to my surprise saw that they were 
Donatellos in fac-simile. There was the ‘laughing boy’ in all his 
Sauciness, and the three famous heads in high relief. To think of 
finding Donatello when I had only expected to find the inevitable 
female‘ Diver’! The latter was there, to be sure; but she was 
tucked away in a corner of the basket, while the masterpieces were 
made conspicuous. I priced them. Seventy-five and fifty cents! 
Where is the excuse now for ignorance of high art? One might 
have expected such a selection of wares by a Boston lialian, but 
here in our own busy, money-getting city, it astonished me and 
filled me with hopes, for the future when the occupants of tenement- 
houses will be swapping off old clothes, not for gaudy china vases, 
but fac-similes of the old masters. 


To Robert Burns Wilson 


Wuart intuition named thee? Through what thrill 
Of the awed soul came the command divine 
Into the mother-heart, foretelling thine 

Should palpitate with his whose raptures will 

Sing on while daisies bloom, and lavrocks trill 
Their undulating ways up through the fine 
Fair mists of heavenly reaches? Thy pure line 

Falls as the dew of anthems, quiring still 

The sweeter since the Scottish singer raised 
His voice therein, and, quit of every stress 

Of earthly ache and longing and despair, 

Knew certainly each simple thing he praised 

Was no less worthy, for its lowliness, 
Than any joy of all the glory There. 


New York, Oct. 30, 1888. James WHITCOMB RILEY. 








November 


Tue chill wind blows across the hills, 
Dead leaves are whirling down, 
The earth now wears a rustling robe 
Of crimson and of brown. 
Broad maples wave their naked arms 
Like phantoms to and fro, 
The sky looks gray—lI almost see 
December’s coming snow. 
: H. FRANKLIN HERBIE. 





Lincoln and “ The Graysons” 
To THE Epitors oF THE CRITIC : 


You ask me to say how much of ‘ The Graysons’ is historical, in 
order to satisfy an inquiring correspondent. I should be happy to 
answer if I could only find out for myself. When I took the story, 
about finished, from Italy and France to England, I went direct to 
the British Museum and sent fora copy of Lamon’s Life of Lincoln. 
I was not sure that the story I had heard might not prove to be a 
pure myth. But in the two or three variant accounts of the Arm- 
strong trial given in Lamon, I saw the original of the more dramatic 
version I had heard. Three things were evident to me; one, that 
I had put the trial at an earlier period in Lincoln’s career than the 
Armstrong trial; another, that in the Armstrong trial the relation 
of the prosecuting witness to the affair was probably not the same 
as in the version on which I had worked. The third thing was 


that the story I had used lent itself to dramatic treatment far bet- 
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I therefore resolved te 

as pure fiction and to dismiss the original trial from 
y interest in the case was purely artistic. Those who 
make special studies of Lincoln will no doubt develope the real 
facts. I ought to say that some newspaper versions of the affair, 
published years ago and now set a-going again by the appearance 
of “The Graysons,’ strongly resemble the traditional story which I 
heard, and that some of the letters I have received from those cog- 
nizant of the events of the trial speak of the close general resemblance 
of my narrative to the real events. Of course my characters have 
been invented or remembered and arranged without regard to the 
Armstrong affair. Bob McCord is perhaps the nearest to a por- 
trait; he is drawn closely from the man as I remember him, and 
the original has been readily identified by others. I am a little 
ashamed to discuss my own work so frankly, but your inquiry must 
be my excuse. 


ter than either of those given in Lamon. 
treat my sto 
my mind. 


Epw’D EGGLESTON. 
JosHua’s ROCK, LAKE GEORGE, Nov. I5. 





““The Dissenter” Again 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Let not readers suppose me in any way shaken, by the Springfield 
Republican, from the positions and beliefs set forth in ‘ The Dis- 
senter.’ There is at least one kind of immodesty, to which the 
gentleman who writes the Republican's Literary Wayside is not 
sensitive—vzz., that of assuming infallibility in pronouncing upon 
what is proper, or the reverse, in literature, and of calmly charac- 
terizing as ‘ superficial ’ the views of one who has thought and stud- 
ied on these subjects for at least as many years as he, and proba- 
bly with stronger reason than he, to inquire candidly and deeply 
into the province of art as related to morals. I have not preached 
‘art for art’s sake,’ and do not believe in it. It is an expression 
wrested from Hugo’s conversation, distorted by others, and in that 
sense repudiated by him. I make no mock at good taste in its 
place, but despise the absurdities, the falsities, the tyrannies per- 
petrated in its name. 

My opponent simply refuses to see what is patent—the honest, 
spiritual aim of Amélie ‘Rives,—and proceeds to renew the assur- 
ances of his distinguished condemnation. That is an easy, but un- 
fair, mode of self-justification. The artistic aim (which, in being 
true, must become at least indirectly moral), the spirit, or the direct 
moral aim, changes the bearings of details which, if purposeless or 
dwelt on in mere wantonness, would be inadmissible. Delaroche 
caused paint of a mud color to assume an exquisite rose hue, by the 
manner in which he contrasted it with another tint, in a fresco. 
So, in literary art, the relation of parts changes their whole effect, 
when taken together as they should be. Miss Rives’s purpose was 
made clear in the scene of Barbara with the young clergyman. 
That Barbara’s love for her dead husband was more spiritual than 
that for her cousin, is shown in her final resolve to abide in widow- 
hood. The Repudiican prefers to insist that it was fleshly; but 
this does not make it so. 


How in the mouth of base interpreters 

Is thy white blamelessness accounted blame ! 
So says Tennyson. In another place the Laureate makes Love 
say :— 

r Be wise: not easily forgiven 

Are those whp, setting wide the doors that bar 

The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 

Let in the day. 
This is a useful warning to those who write of sacred matters with- 
out justifying cause; and it applies to some of Rossetti’s sonnets, 
which the Republican condemns; for they are aimless exposures,— 
a merely sensuous dwelling on physical beauty, which lapses into 
sensuality. No one will find in my little essay any glorification of 
‘physical love’ as such. I said simply that the physical side of 
love is an essential part of it. In that way, and #o# taken alone, it 
may be pure and exalting. 

Yet the Republican's Wayside critic confounds this pure passion, 
which certainly has burned in many noble men and women, with 
lust, and flings it into the same gutter. He places it on a level 
with ‘the beast,’ ‘the ape and tiger’; strangely misapplying that 
quotation from Tennyson, which explicitly refers. to ‘the reeling 
faun, the sensual feast ’"—z.¢., drunkenness and sensual excess— 
but not to normal passion. I must pity the man who takes so low 
a view of love, insulting humanity and the higher spiritual meaning 
of life, besides wronging the poet. He is unfortunate, too, in ap- 
ap to Dante, Browning and Tennyson. Even! have read‘ The 

ing and the Book,’ and noted these lines : 

So much for Rome and rumor; smoke comes first: © 
Once the smoke risen untroubled, we descry 
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Clearlier what tongues of flame may spire and spit 

To eye and ear, each with appropriate tinge 

According to its food, pure or impure. 
Browning deals with the complexities of human passion in.the most 
‘robust and fearless way.. From Dante might be cited a score of 
‘things which would shock a dozen other Wayside Saunterers, if not 
this one, on the score of good taste. Let him rather take unto 
himself Wordsworth, who told Emerson he found nothing but for- 
nication in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ and attacked Keats’s ‘Ode oh a 
Grecian Urn’ as immoral. Tennyson (whom I revere) is the friend 
and admirer of Walt Whitman, whom our critic cannot stomach. 
Besides, Tennyson is a man, manly, who has not shrunk from the 
-depiction of even guilty love, and in presenting the sensuous side of 
pure love is ardent and beautifying. I have, however, heard and 
‘seen his blameless and exquisite ‘Elaine’ coarsely befouled and 
abused in the same terms, with the same spirit, exhibited by this crit- 
ic against that which he misunderstands. Does he belong to ‘ the 
crowd ’ of whom Tennyson says they 


judge all Nature from her feet of clay, 
Without the will to lift their eyes and see 
Her god-like head crown’d with spiritual fire ? 


His sensitiveness seems to be of precisely that grade which puts 
clothes on a nude statue. To such a mind even the marriage of 
flowers must be an offence. The line which divides the unclean 
from the clean certainly is not imaginary, but it is somewhat im- 
portant to know where and what it is. Certainly it is not based on 
whim, but on law. True modesty is not the mere puppet of artifi- 
ial rule, but is a state of mind—a state of mind which is health; 
and from this the morbid modesty, the prudery, that dishonors the 
physical nature of man, is as far removed as that grossness which 
-debases the spiritual. With Tennyson again, I say ‘the highest 
Human Nature is divine;’ but the highest is not that which too 
readily identifies its normal functions with those of the ape and 
tiger. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
NEw LONDON, CONN,., Nov. 5. 


Copyright 
THE LAST NuMBER of The Writer contained the following 


answer to a question from a correspondent : 


An author may copyright the title of an unpublished manuscript. 
A printed copy of the title must be sent to the Librarian of Con- 
-gress, Washington, D. C., with a fee of fifty cents, and a letter 
reading something like this. The title should be printed 
on a sheet of paper of at least commercial note size, but no special 
-style of typography is required. The law requires that the title 
shall be printed, but typewriter printing is accepted. If a certificate 
-of copyright is required, an additional fee of fifty cents is required. 
Publication of a copyrighted manuscript may be indefinitely post- 
yponed. 


In comment upon this, a well-informed reader of THE 
‘CRITIC writés to us as follows : 


The above is curiously misleading. A title may be entered, but 
the copyright covers the 400% and not the title. A title alone can- 
not be copyrighted; it can be protected solely as a trade-mark. 
What is a copyrighted manuscript? Copyright pertains to a pub- 
dished book only. So long as a book is in MS. it is protected by a 
-common law of property; no one can print it without authority un- 
dess he steals it. It is when a book is published that the copyright 
law steps in to protect it. Every day we have evidence that authors 
+have wrong notions of copyright; they make a point of having ob- 
tained copyright as if it were something difficult—like a patent,— 
-and think they have in some way secured their book and their title 
by entering the latter. They have secured nothing. Nothing what- 
-ever is gained by entering a title except a preliminary step to be 
followed by filing copies of the book. 








The Fine Arts 


The Autumn Exhibition at the Academy 

THE seventh autumn exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
‘Sign contains 459 pictures and pieces of sculpture, and is of good 
average quality throughout, This is at once encouraging and de- 
pressing. One feels, in looking over this collection of excellent 
mediocrities, that our artists have gone as far as they are likely to 
-go in the present generation, and that American art is now suffer- 
ing from arrested development. There are in the exhibition vari- 
ous groups, such as. the one of truthfully and honestly painted 
open-air subjects, another of fairly good portraits, a third of credi- 
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tably executed heads, and a fourth of genres, satisfactorily filling 
their places. But this is all. The exhibition does no morethan 
realize the promise held out by American art some years ago. Jn 
portraiture, Mr. Chase’s full-length of a young lady in a black 

wn, standing with one hand resting lightly on a polished table, 
eads the exhibition, and shows what the artist can do when he 
abandons ‘fads.’ There is some trace of Mr. Sargent’s influence 
in this beautiful work, but the delicate precision of the technique ~ 
and the sentiment of tenderness which pervades the figure are Mr, 
Chase’sown. Mr. Peixotto’s prettily composed portrait of a dainty 
little girl with yellow hair, Mr. Chase’s head of Mr. Baer, the 
artist ; Carroll Beckwith’s decorative half-length of a lady in white; 
ee Cox’s portrait of an elderly lady, and S. W. Ketcham’s 
head of a young girl are among the best exhibits in this depart- 
ment. 

The strength of the exhibition, as is natural after a long sum- 
mer’s work, lies in the open-air pictures. American artists of the 
new school are at their best in rendering p/ein-azr effects. Charles 
C. Curran shows good sunlight painting in his ‘Gathering Lilies’ 
and in his ‘Sunbeams and Dewdrops’ (little fairies seated on 
vine-leaves). Burr H. Nicholls, in his two Ellenville subjects, 


. Irving R. Wiles in his park bit and ‘Sunlight in the Studio,’ Harry 


Roseland in his ‘A Moment’s Rest’ (a peafield and pickers), and 
J. Wells Champney come before the public with fresh, crisp 
renderings of sunlit atmosphere. Landscapes by Van Boskerck, 
E. A. Rorke (an Irish bit, with a bridge over a river), Bruce 
Crane, R. C. Minor (two delicate autumnal color-impressions in a 
light key), K. J. Langdon (‘ Early Autumn’), R. Swain Gifford (an 
autumn effect), J. D. Woodward, Bolton Jones, George H. McCord 
and Charles W. Eaton form a very interesting and valuable group. 
Among the noteworthy figure-subjects are Charles Mente’s ‘ Busy 
Afternoon,’ richly and strongly painted; Wm. V. Birney’s two 
Negro subjects, Leon Moran’s smoothly painted ‘A Benedick,’ 
Thomas Hovenden’s ‘ Ready for an Argument,’ Edgar M. Ward’s 
‘Busy Tack Workers,’ George W. Maynard's classical ‘ Daphne,’ 
Herbert Denman’s ‘ Psyche’ and S. W. Van Schaick’s ‘ Tramps.’ 
The Venetian subjects of Twachtman and Palmer, and Victor 
Nehlig’s Monticelli-like confusion of armed hordes, called ‘ The 
Crusaders,’ deserve special mention. 

Alexander Harrison leads the marines with his ‘Moonrise on 
the Sea,’ and Cleveland Coxe’s foggy sea-effect has good renderin 
of gray atmosphere. Arthur Hoeber’s ‘ Old Fort at Concarneau 
is seriously painted, with truthful rendering of French atmosphere. 
Henry R. Poore’s spirited hunting subject, with foxhounds, hunters 
in pink coats,‘and autumn foliage forming a background, shows 
much artistic knowledge. A. M. Friedlander’s portrait of the 
Russian painter Verestchagin presents an excellent likeness and is 
sufficiently well grasped, although with no special style. A fine 
dog’s-head by Robert Forcade bears the name ‘ Penelope.’ A large 
figure by Edward May, ‘ L’Alsacienne,’ is better in sentiment than 
technique. A good nude study of a woman lying at full-length is 
by Clifford P. Grayson. William Sartain’s Venetian canal is paint- 
ed with a dry quaintness that recalls the early masters of the city, 
and shows that even so worn a theme as Venice can be treated in 
a fresh and simple way. : 





The Society of American Etchers 


THE first exhibition of the Society of American Etchers opened 
on Monday at the Ortgies Gallery in Fifth Avenue, to continue for 
a week. The object of this organization is to elevate the etcher’s 
art in this country, and to limit editions, every proof being guaran- 
teed by the Society’s stamp. The present exhibit consists of fif- 
teen plates, both original and reproductive, with a mezzotint head 
by William Sartain after one of his own pictures, ‘The Musician 
—an admirable bit of workmanship, in which lines which have the 
appearance of being etched are used to deepen the shadows. The , 
modelling of the face is very << The same etcher’s plate, after 
a picture by Percy Moran, ‘ The Old Song,’ is by no means as good. 
His hard method is not adapted to the rendering of the delicate 
tones and forms of Mr. Moran’s work. Two brilliant original 

lates by C. A. Platt, ‘Atlantic Dock ’ and ‘ Quay at Honfleur,’ two 
be Stephen Parrish, ‘A Gale at Fecamp’ and ‘A Squall—Bay of 
Fundy,’ the last being remarkably strong in action of. water, and 
M. Nimmo Moran’s ‘ St. John’s River, Florida,’ are the most satis- 
factory plates in the exhibition. C. Y. Turner’s plate after hisown 
picture, ‘John Alden’s Letter,’ and Hamilton Hamilton's ‘ Fisher- 
man’s Courtship,’ are likely to prove popular. J. C. Nicoll’s ‘ The 
Reef’ has good tone and is,full of color. Thomas Moran's 
‘Mountain of the Holy Cross’ is very elaborately treated and com- 
posed in the decorative way peculiar to this etcher. Simplification 
would add to its strength without injuring its effect. 
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Art Notes 


Two important works. by Eugéne Delacroix, and the three 
famous Jules Bretons, ‘Morning,’ ‘ Noon’ (or ‘Le Gouter’) and 
‘ Evening,’ are on exhibition at Knoedler’s. One of the Delacroixs 
is ‘The Fanatics of Tangiers,’ one of his most celebrated works, 
embodying all his best qualities as acolorist. The picture presents 
amass of moving, kaleidoscopic Oriental figures, so instinct with 
life that they seem more plastic than graphic. A street-tumult of 
religious significance has afforded the painter an opportunity for 
displaying his wonderful knowledge of ses and equine figures 
in action. The pale walls of the city, the brilliant atmosphere and 
the bright-colored garments of the populace and the mounted de- 
fenders of the peace are all harmonized with the natural tact and 
the acquired knowledge of a master-colorist. The other Delacroix, 
the ‘Abduction of Rebecca,’ illustrates an episode in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ that 
classic of medizeval love so dear to the hearts of the French roman- 
tic school of art and literature to which Delacroix belonged. The 
group of a horse, two men and a woman, the latter being the half- 

ainting Rebecca, is a remarkable example of fougue and imagi- 
nation shown in composition of form. The burning castle on the 
hill presents a well handled and balanced foil to the main group ; 
and the color, with its suggestion of the brilliant yet subdued hues 
of old tapestry, and the treatment of the perspective, with the sense 
of nearness afforded by the background, are very medieval in 
spitit. Of the three Bretons, ‘Morning,’ a single figure of a peas- 
ant-girl, with a heavenly effect of light flooding a humble but 
beautifully handled and very poetic bit of landscape, is the finest. 
‘Evening,’ also a single figure in a landscape, with a good effect of 
evening light, is more pleasing than the more ambitious ‘ Noon,’ 
with its three reclining peasant-women. 

—Works of art intended for the Paris Exposition must be deliv- 
ered at the Washington Building, 1 Broadway, by Feb. 15. Only 
work produced since 1878 will be received, and only American cit- 
izens are entitled to exhibit. Unframed pictures and drawings, 
Statuary in unbaked clay, and engravings produced by industrial 
processes will be ruled out. Accepted a will be sent to Paris, 
eared for, exhibited and returned, at government expense. 


—A two months’ exhibition of engravings, etchings, drypoints, 
woodcuts and drawings by Albert Diirer opened at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts on the 15th. 


—Lectures on Anatomy by Thomas Eakins will be one of the 
features of the student-course of the National Academy this season. 


—The estate of the late Edward Greey is announced by his 
widow to be closed by the sale, at reduced prices, of his admirable 
collection of Japanese bronzes, bells, ivories, keramics and curios 
generally. Part of the Brinkley collection, in which Mr. Greey 
took so much pride, is still on view, and Orientalists, as well as 
collectors generally, would do well to profit by this opportunity for 
acquiring rare and precious examples of the keramic art of Japan. 


—The American Art Association has arranged to hold a perma- 
nent exhibition of works by American artists. One room in the 


. gallery will be devoted to American art, and the pictures will be 
or sale. YY 


—The Ohio Society of this city held an exhibition of pictures in 
connection with a ladies’ reception last Monday evening. Among 
the artists represented were Thomas Moran, Murphy, Smillie, 
Twachtman, Wores, Blum and Chase. The portrait of the late 
Chief-Justice Chase, painted by G. D. M. Peixotto as a commission 
from the Society, was shown. 

—Gustave Doré’s intention of publishing in sumptuous style his 
Shakspeare illustrations will soon be carried out, it is stated. 
ba were some two hundred of the designs finished when he 

ied. 

—At the private view last Saturday, at the National Academy, 
fifteen canvases were sold for $3,830. J. G. Brown’s ‘ Daisy’ 
brought $1,000, Kruseman Van Elten’s ‘Autumn’ $750, Harry 
Roseland’s ‘A Moment’s Rest’ $500, and J. B. Bristol’s ‘ Near 
Lake St. Catharine, Vermont,’ $350. 


—The prices brought by the water-color pictures at the Fifth 
Avenue galleries were low. The highest price paid was $575 for 
Signorini’s ‘ Spanish Wedding Festival.’ 

—The first Salmagundi Club exhibition of the season closed on 
Tuesday. The exhibition was an excellent one, consisting of 139 
works in oils, water-colors, pastels and black and white. Among 
the works shown were Holland landscapes by Horatio Walker, a 
nude by George Maynard, a pastel of moonlight by B. R. Fitz, and 
sketches, studies and finished pictures by C. Y. Turner, Irving R. 
Wiles, F. K. M. Rehn, Bolton Jones, Bruce Crane, Francis Day, 
Leon and Percy Moran, Chester Loomis, Champney, Marble, Gaul 
and Hartley. 
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Some Recent Theatrical Events 


THERE WAS a general renewal of theatrical activity in this city 
last week, after an interval of extraordinary dullness brought 
about by the Presidential election. The most important events 
were the revivals of ‘Othello’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice’ by 
Messrs. Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, with far more careful attention to the details of stage- 
management than Shakspearian plays, are wont to receive at the 
hands of star performers, The productions fall far short of the 
standard set by Henry Irving, but mark progress in that direction, 
and exhibit many signs of intelligent and liberal direction. The 
street scenes are painted with skill and accuracy and reveal some 
sense of color, while the interiors, particularly the senate chamber, 
are both rich and sober in their character. There is a marked im- 
provement also in the training of the supernumeraries, who have 
been taught to resolve themselves into more or less life-like groups, 
and to simulate some interest in the scene of which they form a 
part. Individually the supporting company is weak, but the differ- 
ent members of it are thoroughly accustomed to each’ other, work 
well together, and so give a smooth and fairly well-balanced inter-- 
pretation. Miss Minna Gale is one of the weakest spots in the or- 
ganization, having scarcely any other artistic qualifications than 
youth and beauty. 

Mr. Booth himself is playing with splendid power and per- 
fect finish. This is the meridian of his career. If advancing 
years have robbed him of the supple grace and delicate, if manly, 
beauty which made him formerly the object of feminine adoration, 
they have increased, vastly, the physical resources which are of 
most value to a tragedian. The deepening lines in his face add 
greatly to its authority and expressiveness, while his voice was- 
never more melodious, and never so sonorous, as it is now. His 
elocution is as crisp and wonderfully significant as ever, while the 
occasional mannerisms which once disfigured it, especially the un- 
due prolongation of certain syllables—a vile trick—have been con- 
quered almost entirely. In Iago he has long been unapproached, 
perhaps even unapproachable, and it is enough to say of his pres- 
ent performances of the part that they are in all respects equal to 
his best achievements in. the past. His Shylock shows growth 
both in imagination and in execution, The-design, of course, fol- 
lows the old lines, but is enriched by elaboration of detail and 
strengthened by bolder accentuation. Heretofore the most strik- 
ing effects of Mr. Booth were apt to have an air of mechanism a- 
bout them, but there are moments now when he reaches the heights. 
of positive inspiration, passing the boundary which marks the dif- 
ference between artistic proficiency and genius. There is an illus- 
tration of this in the scene when Shylock, after the flight of his. 
daughter, is told by Tubal of Antonio’s ruin. The actor here rises- 
to a pitch of tragic fury which is absolutely thrilling, and which 
places him upon a pinnacle above ali contemporaneous English- 
speaking tragedians. 

The admirers of Miss Mary Anderson have been flocking to- 
Palmer’s Theatre to see ‘ A Winter’s Tale.’ It cannot be said that 
this popular American actress has made much advancement in 
in her art. Her style is as crude and artificial as it was half-a- 
dozen years ago, and it is almost too late now to hope for any 
amendment. In her impersonation of Hermione there are some 
striking poses and some effective bits of declamation, but very lit- 
tle emotional sincerity. The statue scene is splendidly done, and it 
was for the sake of this opportunity, probably, that the play was- 
selected. Miss Anderson’s long practice in Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea is of priceless service to her here, and enables her to present a 
picture of wonderful beauty, tenderness and dignity. Her Perdita, 
although in no way remarkable for intuition or imagination, is- 
charming in its simple girlishness, and excites enthusiasm in the 
merrymaking scene by its fawn-like grace and activity. One note- 
worthy feature of this revival is the artistic excellence of the scene- 
pene. 

Mr. Pinero’s ‘Sweet Lavender’ at the Lyceum Theatre is a de- 
lightful little comedy which deserves more consideration than there 
is space for at present. It tells the story of a young barrister who- 
falls in love with the daughter of his housekeeper and manfully re- 
solves to marry her in the face of all opposition from the rich bank-- 
er who has adopted him. In the end the heroine turns out to be 
the natural daughter of the banker, and the latter, humbled by fi- 
nancial ruin and prostrated by sickness, is willing and eager to 
make all the reparation in his power, and everything ends happily 
as usual. The piece is admirably written and capitally played, al- 
though the performers are less satisfactory in the pathetic scenes. 
than in the comedy episodes. Mr. Le Moyne’s acting as a bibulous 
but benevolent old scapegrace is delicious, and Mr. Herbert Kelcey 

and Miss Georgia Cayvan are also seen to great advantage. Miss. 
Dillon as Lavender rather overdoes the simplicity of the part, and im 
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trying to be artless comes dangerously near to being artful. The 
‘one scene in which the action occurs is.a model of accuracy, and 
the stage-management generally is most intelligent. 

In speaking of current events, the revival of ‘ Partners’ in the 
Madison Square Theatre must not be overlooked. The cast in this 
performance is very strong, but the chief honors are carried off 


easily by Mr. Salvini, whose Borgfeldt reveals the rarest power over 
pathos and passion. 





“American English” 
[From an article in The Cornhill Magazine) 

IN the cities an observer will find ample accommodation for man 
and beast, except, perhaps, in the Far West, where the tenderfoot 
must not go back upon his hash, and must gulp down pumpkin 

ie as if he liked it. To be sure, there are no chemists, drapers, or 
ironmongers, but drug stores abound, as do also establishments for 
the sale of hardware, dry goods, and imported or manufactured 
articles generally. On the day'you are born, you acquire a given 
name ; on the day you die, instead of being put into a coffin, your 
mortal remains are consigned to acasket. This being a republican 
country, the philologist will note with surprise that, as a rule, there 
is no plain Mr.; everybody is a judge, unless, indeed, he happens to 
be a sheriff or a colonel. Every boy is addressed as ‘ Hello, Sonny!’ 
and every girl as ‘ Hello, Sis!’ Up town he will find the society 
real tony ; but down town he will light upon plenty of scallywags, 
and not a small proportion of no-account people, as well as several 
mean crowds. Most of the latter will probably be on the bust, 
having a high old time with the Boys, going for anybody who hap- 
pens to raise their Ebenezer, and otherwise making things look 
crimson around them. In the country, if on sport intent, the tourist 
may arm himself with a two-pipe pape ony and a spike-tailed 
smell-dog, and there he is, fixed right so for a good time of it. 
On his return from sport he will find the hospitable table spread 
with a square meal, the vittles sot out, and the thirsty host pre- 
pared in soul to take the oath with him. Taking the oath is not, 
as might be imagined, a profane performance: it consists merely in 
the act of swallowing a wine-glass of old rye, with or without 
water or sweetening. By a vast effort I have succeeded in keep- 
ing profanity fairly well out of this’article. The dialect gains 
thereby in sweetness and light, but decidedly loses in truthfulness 
to life and picturesqueness of vocabulary. American eloquence, 
indeed, is ‘ frequent and free.’ In the West, especially, a few stray 
expletives enliven every verb and qualify every ‘durned’ substan- 
tive. I omit them here, as not necessarily intended for publication, 
but proffered (as the Lord Chancellor ‘dammed hisself in confi- 
dence’) merely as a guarantee of good faith. 

Of course the American language varies somewhat from place 
to place, according to the tastes and climate of the speaker. Like 
everything else in the modern world, it has learnt to accommodate 
itself exactly to the environment. In the Northwest it discourses 
of blizzards and cord-wood ; in the Southwest it discusses rather 
the refrigerator, the sombrero, and that peculiar form of roaring 
hurricane playfully described as ‘ the gentle Kansas zephyr.’ You 
cannot expect the same minor peculiarities of idiom in a deehvaek 
store-keeper and in the high-spirited cattle-kings who come into 
town once a month to shoot free on the high lonesome, in a city 
consisting in fair — of ten saloons, three gun-shops, a 
lumber yard, a dance house, a faro bank, a shooting gallery, a ten- 

in alley, a concert hall, and a Chinese laundry. The free-born 

esterner thinks the blamed Yankee puts on a yard too much 
style—the Boys don’t approve of style—and suavely proposes to 
e the starch out of him; the Yankee considers the Westerner, 
in his hickory shirt, wanting in tone, insinuates gently that he’s a 
low mob, and inclines to le him through a University curriculum, 
to graduate in the class of 1890. But in whatever section he may 
happen to have been inaugurated, whether raised civilized or raised 
Po, tielate the woods was burnt,’ the true American talks American 
still. He may be for hard money or for greenbacks; he may be a 
Broadway dude and wear store-clothes, or he may be an unsophis- 
ticated frontiersman who lives on b’ar-meat and corn-cake washed 
down with a generous slosh of whiskey ; but in one dialect or an- 
other, wherever he may be, he now talks pure American. Even 
the hated and despised Anglo-maniac himself, who drops his R’s, 
and drawls his A’s, and imitates the chappies, and otherwise affects 
the clipped English of Pall Mall and Piccadilly, can always be de- 
tected. for a horn Yankee in certain minor idioms and constructions. 
I know an American who has lived for twenty years in England, 
who is more English than the inhabitants of the Ward of Cornhill, 
and who blushes up to his eyes if you remind him of the fact that, 
as fate would have it, he was born in Boston. But to this day he 
consistently says ‘all the time’ for ‘always’; and instead of ‘ per- 
haps’ he invariably uses ‘ maybe.’ 
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The western dialect came, indeed, somewhat as a relief to east- 
ern speakers, especially those of the scattered farms ; and one must 
never forget that even to-day America is essentially an agricultural 
country. On the stereotyped eastern fan—the fun of a sordid 
farming life, Where the boys split the cord-wood and peel the pota- 
toes ; where the girls do the ironing and then fix themselves up for 
their lovers; where the family borrows freely from neighbors; 


where the young women are propitiated by om of -nuts and 
candy from their admirers—the fresh wild fun of the boisterous 
west burst as a new and delightful development. That was the 


secret of Bret Harte and Mark Twain—relief from the dreary Yan- 
kee monotony. 





“The Dissolved R” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


While the dissolved 7 is more noticeable in the words instanced 
(Nov. 10) by your correspondent Mary C. Crowley, it is certainly 
not limited to syllables having the sound of wr. Local orthoépical 
sinners who read her letter aloud will be found to rob the unlucky 
r of its rights in her own words ‘ peculiarity,’ ‘ Yorkers,’ ‘American,’ 
and ‘remarked.’ And in such words as ‘ carry’ and ‘ very.’ I can- 
not admit that the Howells y is either a correct rendering of the 
sound, or explains it to a strange ear. The spelling dzyd, seyve, 
or woyk, is mere ‘heathen Chinee’ to an English reader. Neither 
does the Dundreary w fully answer, though in some words it hits 
the mark fairly well. On asking my way down town, I was directed 
to go down ‘ Powell’ Street (which Welsh and English pronounce 
Po-el). Three different persons repeated the direction; and I had 
been floundering about like a greenhorn in my then ignorance. of 
the correct New York pronunciation of ‘ Pearl” Street, which I had 
been stupidly misreading all the while. Theword ‘carriage’ seems 
to invite revision as ca-odge. 

If in order, I should like to ask why babies are said to be named 
‘for’ when they are really named after this or that celebrity; the 
word fits the parents but hardly anyone else. And why the poe 
apologetic apostrophe in ‘all the year ‘round,’ in a solemn editorial 
And why the top-heavy accent in ‘#us-tache,’ ‘add-ress,’ etc.? 
And why do most public speakers say ‘ puppus’ for ‘ purpose,’ and 
‘dooty’ for ‘duty,’ though they never ‘substitoot’ ‘dispoot’ for 
‘dispute’? And why, O why, do the newspapers perpetually in- 
sist that a man is ‘in straigftened circumstances,’ when they mean 
that he finds it hopeless to straighten their crookedness ? 


NEw YORK, 10 Nov., 1888. ARGUS. 





Secretary Balfour on Reading 
[Reported in The Pall Mali Gazette] 

THE maxim that superficial knowledge was worse than no 
knowledge at all was as pernicious as it was plausible. That ‘a 
little learning is a dangerous thing’ was a saying which had got 
currency as a proverb stamped in the mint of Pope’s versification ; 
of Pope, who with the most imperfect knowledge of Greek trans- 
lated Homer, with the most imperfect knowledge of the Elizabethan 
drama edited Shakspeare, and with the most imperfect knowledge 
of philosophy wrote the ‘Essay on Man.’ There were times when 
he felt tempted somewhat to vary the prayer of the poet, and to 
ask whether Heaven had not reserved in pity to this much-educat- 
ing apenas some peaceful desert of literature as yet unclaimed 
by the crammer or the coach, where it might be possible for the 
student to wander, even perhaps to stray, at his own pleasure, 
without finding every beauty labelled, every difficulty engineered, 
every nook surveyed, and a well-drilled czcerone standing at every 
corner to guide each succeeding traveller along the same well-worn 
round. If such a wish were granted, he would further ask that 
the domain of knowledge thus left outside the examination system 
should be the literature of our own country. Why should we brush 
off the bloom and freshness from the works to which Englishmen 
and Scotchmen most naturally turn for refreshment—namely, those 
written in their own language? Why should they associate them 
with the memory of hours spent in weary study; in the effort to 
remember for purposes of examination what no human being would 
wish to remember for any other; in the struggle to learn something, 
not because the learner desired to know it, but because he desired 
some one else to know that he knew it? This was the dark side 
of the examination system—a system which, through the very 
efficiency and thoroughness of the drill by which it imparted 
knowledge, to some extent impaired the most delicate pleasures 


by which the acquisition of knowledge should be attended. When 
he compared the position of the reader of to-day with that of his 

redecessor of the Sixteenth Century he was amazed at the ingrat- 
itude of those who were tempted even for a moment to regret the 
invention of printing and the multiplication of books, In every de- 
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rtment of knowledge infinitely more was known, and what was 
onan was incomparably more accessible than it was to our an- 
cestors. It was perfectly possible for a man, not a professed stu- 
dent, and who aly gave to reading the leisure-hours of a business 
life, to acquire such a general knowledge of the laws of nature and 
the facts of history that every great advance made in either depart- 
ment should be to him both intelligible and interesting ; and he 
might besides have among his familiar friends many a departed 
worthy whose memory was embalmed in the pages of memoir or 
biography. All this was theirs for the asking. And if this should 
be their the world might be kind or unkind; but whatever 
else it might be, so long as they had good health and a good 
library it could hardly be dull. 





Notes 


OF TO-DAY’S issue of THE CRITIC, containing sixteen pages of 
reading matter and twenty-four pages of advertisements, the regular 
edition exceeds 20,000 copies. 


—Messrs. Macmillan are hurrying through the press, in order to 
have it ready by the first of next month, Prof. Bryce’s ‘ American 
Commonwealth.’ The book is principally devoted to the National 
and State Governments, the party system, public opinion, and social 
institutions. It will be issued in two large volumes comprising 
nearly 2,000 pages, and there is every reason to suppose that it will 
treat its subject in the same grave and scholarly way as De Toc- 

ueville’s standard work. Prof. Bryce is at present travelling in the 
ast. 


—The holiday books which Ticknor & Co. take the greatest 
pride in this year are the five ‘ songs of America,’ as they call them 
—‘ Marching thro’ Georgia,’ ‘Nelly was a Lady,’ ‘ Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground,’ ‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ and ‘ The Swanee 
River.’ They have had artists in the South getting ‘local color’ 
for the illustrations, and have taken no end of pains to make the 
set in every way the handsomest yet issued of these favorite ballads. 
Each volume is encased in a box by itself, and sold at prices rang- 
ing from $1.50 to $5. 

—Roberts Bros. will publish on Dec. 1 the first volume of ‘ Sun- 
day School Stories,’ based on the ‘Golden Texts of the Interna- 
tional Lessons’ of 1889, by Dr. E. E. Hale. 


—The short story is to be a feature of the Christmas Har- 
per’s. Miss Grace King will contribute one entitled ‘The Christmas 
Story of a Little Church;’ W. W. Archer. has one called ‘ Sosrus 
Dismal ;’ while Miss Woolson’s will bear the homely name of ‘ The 
Front Door Yard.’ 


—The first of George H. Jessop’s Irish American stories, ‘The 
Rise and Fall of the Irish Aigle,’ will appear in the December 
Century. Julian Hawthorne and H. S. Edwards have written 
short stories for the same number, and Hopkinson Smith a sketch 
called ‘A White Umbrella in Mexico.’ Mr. Jessop will have a 
story called ‘The Emergency Men,” a tale of contemporary Irish 
life, in an early number of Scrzdner’s. 


—‘ Colonel Quaritch,’ by Rider Haggard, which has been running 
as a serial in Harper's Weekly, is just out in book form. 

—The Christmas issue of Scvzbner’s promises to be a red-letter 
number. Mr. Hamilton Mabie is to describe the Saranac and Lake 
Placid regions as they appear in midwinter, in a paper illustrated 
by Hamilton Gibson, Bruce Crane and other popular landscape-ar- 
tists; Mr. Stevenson will contribute ‘A Christmas Sermon’; and 
H. C. Bunner and Rebecca Harding Davis have written short stories. 
Mrs. Davis’s will be entitled ‘At the Station.’ More than twenty well- 
known artists will be represented, for all the prose articles and sev- 
eral of the poems are to be lavishly illustrated. 

—Belford, Clarke & Co. announce another novel by Julian Haw- 
thorne, entitled ‘ The Professor’s Sister.’ 

—‘ Yule-Tide: Stories and Pictures’ is the title of a holiday pub- 
lication by the Harpers containing numerous full-page illustrations 
by such artists as De Thulstrup, A. B. Frost, E. A. Abbey, and J. 

. Alexander. The contributors are W. H. H. Murray, E. P. 
Roe, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Will Carleton and D. R. Castleton, 
whose themes are, of course, all seasonable. 

—A French translation of Bret Harte’s ‘Snow-Bound at Eagle’s’ 
is appearing in the Vouvelle Revue. 

—Vol. Il. of Prof. C. F. Richardson’s ‘American Literature’ 
(1607-1885) is just issued by the Putnams. It deals with Ameri- 


can poetry and the novelists, and has among others separate chap- 
ters on Longfellow, Poe, Emerson as Poet; the Poets of Freedom 
and Culture, as Whittier, Lowell, Holmes ; os Hawthorne, 
‘The Dawn of Imagination ’ and ‘ Tonesand Ten 

ican Verse.’ 
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—The Brentanos are to issue shortly ‘The Song of the Palm, and 
Other Poems,’ by Tracy Robinson, a native of this State, who has. 
passed a large part of his life in the West Indies and on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, which accounts, perhaps, for a certain tropical] ex- 
uberance in his verse. Mr. Robinson’s fugitive poems were much 
admired by Bayard Taylor; and they have an admirer in Mr. Sted- 
man, also, whose son, Mr. Arthur Stedman, has undertaken to see 
the forthcoming book through the press. 

—Mr. Frederick Saunders, of the Astor Library, author of ‘ Salad 
for the Solitary,’ is the author also of ‘Stray Leaves of Literature,” 
which Thomas Whittaker will publish early in December. 


—The fleshly school in literature, while flourishing like a green 
bay tree in this country, is receiving a vigorous set-back in Eng- 
land. Following on the recent condemnation of Emile Zola, the 
Cambridge Union has just defeated a proposal of the Librarian for 
the purchase of the works of George Moore, the vote standing 196 
to 131. 

—50,000 copies of Emile Zola’s latest story, ‘Le Réve,’ have been 
sold in Paris. 

—John C, Nimmo has — for the holiday trade an édztion 
de luxe of ‘The Mirror of the World,’ by Octave Uzanne, with 160 
illustrations in colors by Paul Avril. One hundred copies of the 
edition will be printed on Japanese paper, numbered, and hand- 
somely mounted in royal octavo covers. 


—‘ The Life and Letters of nay Howitt,’ edited by her daugh- 
ter, will soon be given to the world. 

—Cassell & Co. are to issue a new edition of Gustave Doré's il- 
lustrated Bible in weekly numbers at a wf low price. Originally 
the work cost the subscriber somewhere in the neighborhood of $40. 


—Geo. Routledge & Sons have ready as the thirty-ninth vol- 
ume in their Pocket Library the ‘Carmen’ of Merimée. They 
have issued, as the sixty-third and last volume of their Universal 
Library, a ‘ Miscellany,’ containing Richard of Bury’s ‘ Philobiblon,’ 
the ‘Basilikon Doron of James I.,’ G. H. Frere’s ‘ Monks and 
Giants,’ and ‘The Cypress Crown’ of De La Motte Fouqué. A 
development of the Library, to be called the ‘ Carisbooke,’ edited 
upon the same general plan by Prof. Henry Morley, will be begun 
at once, with monthly issues» The publishers will compress the 
sixty-three volumes of the Universal into twenty-one and reissue 
them, three in one, each month. 

—We last week attributed to the wrong publisher Sir G. W. 
Dasent’s ‘ Popular Tales from the Norse.’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
issue the book in this country. 


—‘A Christmas Rose: a Blossom in Seven Petals’ is the title of 
Francillon’s latest book, which the Harpers bring out this week. 

—Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer has a very interesting paper in 
Garden and Forest of Nov. 14 on Nantucket—that quaint old 
island which, ‘when one turns his back upon the shore, seems 
unique,’ and ope 7! picturesque, too, or at least impressive. The 
literary quality of Garden and Forest, by the way, is a noteworthy 
feature of the journalism of the day. The paper has more than 
fulfilled the promise of its early numbers, 

—About 5000/, is said to have been subscribed for the Matthew 
Arnold memorial fund. 


—Alphonse Daudet, so says The Epoch, has written a five-act 
piece for the Gymnase Theatre entitled ‘ The Struggle for Life.’ It 
is said that it is not taken from any of the author's novels, though 
the title might lead one to believe that it was adapted from the epi- 
sode of Paul Astier-Rehu in ‘L’Immortel,’ where as the ‘ strugfor- 
lifeur’ hé helps point the satire. 


—The Thanksgiving /udependent contains poems, articles and 
stories by John G, Whittier, R. H. Stoddard, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, George William Curtis, ex-Postmaster 
General James, Joel Chandler Harris, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and others. 

—Macmillan & Co. issue to-day ‘ Sketches from a Tour through 
Holland and Germany,’ by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy and J. E. Rogers. 

—White & Allen announce a large folio edition of Goethe's 
‘Faust,’ with the text of John Anster and an introduction by Mr. 
Burdett Mason, illustrated with aquarelles and in black and white 
by Frank -M. mpgs! A This is said to be the first effort to illus- 
trate the poem in color. 


—George Meredith has given to his latest poem the prosaic title 
of ‘The Empty Purse: a Sermon toa Prodigal Son.’ 
. —Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. have printed ‘Is Marriage a Fail- 
.ure?’ in book form, containing -the correspondence to the Da#ly 
Telegraph on the subject, prefaced by Mrs. Lynn Linton’s paper on 
‘The Philosophy of Marriage’ and supplemented by an appendix 
on ‘ The Marriage Laws of the World,’ by H. A. Smith. 
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speedy publication ‘From Lad 

b Lyd L. Gordbe:” Andéreon- 
ville Violets,’ by Herbert W. ood ; ‘ Lives of the Presi- 
dents,’ by John Frost and Harry W. French; ‘The Year’s Best 
Days,’ by Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe; ‘Art Scale Souvenirs’ ; 
‘Curfew Must Not Ring To-night’ in the German Language; 
‘ Start in Life Stories,’ by J. T. Trowbridge; and ‘ Milch Cows and 
Dairy Farming,’ by Charles L. Flint. 


—Lee & Shepard announce f 
Washington to Mrs. Cleveland,’ 


lin 


—Margaret Deland, the author of ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ a * 


novel which is now in its fifteenth thousand, will have an article in 
The Atlantic for January. 

—Tolstoi is pictured in The Pall Mall Gazette asa man of sixty, 
with’ iron-grey hair, sunburnt countenance, plentifully furnished 
with grey beard and moustache. His hair is parted down the mid- 
dle, and is thick and full. His brow, furrowed by the ploughshare 
of thought, is broad and massive ; his eyes, small and piercing, 

leam from beneath bushy brows. The nose, large and prominent, 

as full and expressive nostrils. Once seen his face is never for- 
gotten. He dresses neither & /a moujzk nor yet as a nobleman, but 
encases his now shrunken form in a coarse dark blouse, fastened 
round the waist with a leathern girdle. The one indulgence he al- 
lows himself is tea. 

—‘ Die Gred,’ Georg Ebers’s latest novel, is a story of Nurem- 
berg in the Fifteenth Century, 

—Mr. John G. Whittier, who will be eighty-one on the 17th of 
Décember, was a contributor to the first mumber of The Atlantic 
Monthly (November, 1857) ; and the publishers will issue with the 
January number of the magazine a fine new steel-engraving of the 
placid yet strongly-marked features of the poet. 


—Estes & Lauriat’s further announcements of holiday publica- 
tions include George Eliot’s complete works, with the iilustrations 
of Dielman, Church, Low, Champney, Fuller and others; Hud- 
son’s ‘Complete Shakspeare,’ in two handsome editions; ‘The 
Correct Thing in Good Society’; ‘Maidenhood,’ by Henry W. 
Longfellow ; ‘ The Pioneers of the Alps,’ by C. D. Cunningham ; 
‘Fingers and Fortune,’ a guide-book to palmistry, by Eveline M. 
Farwell; Chatterbox for ’88-’89, the ‘ Little One’s Annual,’ ‘Oliver 
Optic’s Annual’ and the ‘ Nursery’; the ‘ Renaissance of Art in 
Italy,’ by Leader Scott ; and the ‘ Napoleon Gallery,’ comprising 
100 outline proofs from the drawings of Reveil, representing scenes 
in the life of the great Napoleon. 

_ —This is what Mr. Hall Caine thinks of current fiction : 

The reading world just at present would appear to be suffering from a 
dreadful bout of litérary dyspepsia. What heavy dishes produced the 
nausea for solid food I do not know, but the world will now look at 
nothing but literary confectionery. We hear of the fall of fiction from 
an excess of sensationalism, but this very sensationalism itself is a sign 
of the popular clamor for light food in fiction. Well, even in this re- 
gard the whirligig of time will bring in its revenges, for there is no 
biliousness known to man so galling as that which comes of a surfeit of 
puff pastry. 

—The Methodist Book Concern will be a century old next year, 
and will celebrate the event by the opening of an imposing struc- 
ture of brick and granite now going up at 2oth Street and 5th 
Avenue. The building and grounds will cost $1,000,000, and the 
intention is to make it the nest publishing-house in the country. 
The institution, backed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, has 
during the hundred years of its existence expended some $2,000, 
000 in charities. 

—Canon Atkinson is preparing an edition of Southey’s ‘ Life of 
Wesley ’ for Frederick Warne & Co. A 

—A cablegram from Europe announces the death of Edmond 
Gondinet, the dramatist, at the age of fifty-nine. . Among his many 

roductions were ‘ Les Grandes Demoiselles,’ which made a decided 

it in 1868; ‘Le Panache,’ which had 500 representations at the 
Palais Royal; ‘Gavaud, Minard et Cie’; and‘Le Plus Heureux 
des Trois.’ He also wrote a number of pieces in collaboration with 
Malot, Véron, Jules Cohen and Labiche. M. Godinet received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor in 1869. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference. 
QUESTIONS 


No, 1422.—Can any one give me a list of books on the Austrian 
Empire—travels, history, biography, etc.? : 


ELIzasetTH, N. J. 


M. B.S, 
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.. thor’s name and have been unsuccessful. 





No. 1423.—1. What book will give me the best advice, in regard te “ 
equipment, etc., for a pedestrian tour? 2, What is the best Guide Book: 
for Virginia, N. C., Tenn., and Georgia, also the best road map, if any, 
for these States ? 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. W.C. M. 
No. 1424.—I should be glad to know something of E. Gerard and 

D. Gerard,—authors (together, I think), of ‘ Reata,’ and the former the- 

author of ‘ Waters of Hercules’ and ‘The Land Beyond the Forest.” 

Are these books written originally in English ? 
BROOKLIN, N. Y. 





A. W. H. 





No. 1425.— 

Be the d d long, 

At length it singeth [?] 10 evensong. 
Can you tell me the author of these lines (perhaps quoted inaccurately) 
and in what poem they may be found ? 


SKANEATELES, N, Y. M. E. B. 





No. 1426.—1. In reviewing R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Merry Men,’ you 
said something of his having a likeness to Hoffmann. Will you tell a 
benighted Westerner who Hoffmann is, and what he has written? 2. 
Has there yet been made any translation of ‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes,’ for- 
those whose French, like mine, is so rusty that it creaks ? 

Los ANGELES, CAL. M. D. L, 


{1. Ernst Theodor Wilhelm (Amadeus) Hoffman (1776-1822) is one- 
of the most famous of the fantastic romance-writers of Germany. Among 
his best known writings are the ‘ Fantasiestiicke in Callots Manier 
(1814), ‘Die Elixire des Teufels’ (1816), and the collection of tales. 
known as ‘ Die Serapionsbriider’ (1819-24). He was also a musical 
composer. In his ‘German Romance,’ Carlyle has given us a bi h- 
ical sketch of Hoffmann and atranslation of ‘ Der Goldene Topf. or 
fuller particulars than we can give here, see ‘ The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ ‘ Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary,’ or any standard reference 
work of the sort. 2. A translation by Henry Frith is issued by George 
Routledge & Sons, New York (cloth $2.25; paper $1.50), who also issue 
excellent translations of other of Daudet’s books. ] 





No. 1427.—Can you name the best authors, or books, on (1) detect- 
ing errors in bookkeeping, (2) detecting defalcations in same, (3) vouch- 
er system of bookkeeping, (4) system of stock-company bookkeeping ? 

ALLEGHENY City, Pa. Pe eA 





No, 1428.—After having oe. as peculiarly adapted to modes. 
and methods of my especial "% iss Murfree’s word survigrous,’ pro- 
nouncing the 7 as in vigorous, I was confronted by its use as ‘ survigrous,” 
by a more or less learned Vassar friend. Which of us is in the right ? 

Los ANGELES, CAL. D. L. 


No. 1429.—In a poem descriptive of a mother’s face, published 
anonymously, occur the lines : 
Burd Helen had those great grey eyes, 
Their light from shadowy es flinging. 
Who, which, what and where is, or was, ‘Burd Helen’? There is ne 
hyphen connecting the words; neither Webster nor classical dictionary 
gives the word ‘ Burd.’ 


MT. St. MAry’s P. O., Mp. M. 








No. 1430.—Can you oblige me by naming some place in New York 
where I could buy the following? r. ‘Struggles for Life’ (published 
in London, I believe), 2. ‘ Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect,’ 
by Percy Fitzgerald. 3. ‘Essays on Dramatic Criticism,’ by Mowbray 
Morris. 4. ‘Critical Essays on Performers of London,’ by Leigh Hunt. 
5. Hazlitt’s ‘Essays on Dramatic Criticism.’ 6. Boyer d’Argen’s ‘ Mon- 
sieur le Redacteur,’ published in Paris and noticed in THE Critic of 
Aug. II. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. G. B. 


No. 1481.—Who is the author of the line, ‘ Man hath his will, but 
woman hath her way ’? 





A. L. 





No. 1432.—Some years ago there was published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. a charming little novel called ‘ High Lights.’ It may not: 
have created the sensation in literary circles that more pretentious works 
have, nor won so lasting a place in the hearts of the public generally; 
yet there is a charm in the story, arising from its sweetness, simplici! 
and purity, combined with a felicity of expression, which has evoked hig 
praise from many who have read it. I have tried to find out the au- 
Can you tell me? if so, has: 
the author ever written another story ? 


Hype Park, N. Y. R. H. G. 


No. 1483.—Many years ago (at least twenty) I remember reading in. 
@ country newspaper a poem bya Rev. Mr. Mitchell, entitled ‘ Tack- 














ing Ship off Shore.’ Quite recently, by comparison, I have seen refer- 
ence to the same as being the most perfect nautical poem in the English 

. I may have seen this rs acai either in Stedman’s ‘ Twilight 
of the Poets’ or in the Easy Chair in Harper's Monthly. In what col- 
lection can the poem be found ? 


Yonxers, N. Y. Y. H., Jr. 





No. 1434.—Is the word humanitarianism, twice used in the left-hand 
column of p. 215, CrITIC, Nov. 3, used in the sense gn by Webster— 
é. ¢., the doctrine of Christ's being human only? If not, is it correctly 
used? 


Dusugue, IowA. F. W. P. 
[The word is correctly used in the sense of ‘ humanity, philanthropy.”] 





No. 1435.—Are there any other indexes to periodicals than the ‘ Co- 
Sperative’ and Book Chat? 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. W. B.C: 





No. 1436.—Pardon an inquiry as to the Junius letters, but would it 
be too much trouble for you to give me your opinion as to the book (in 
English) containing the most meat on the subject ?—something which 
sums up, in an almost legal way, the reasons which the.different writers 
have given for their belief as to the identity of Junius, Also, what edition 
of the Letters, by footnotes and otherwise, explains the points and refer- 
ences made by Junius, and which are somewhat or wholly obscure to 
some readers of to-day? For instance, a short explanation of the sub- 
ject-matter of, and principal participants in, the debate in the House of 
Commons when Sir Wm. Blackstone is alleged to have fainted when his 
Commentaries were cited against him. All things considered, what 
edition of the Letters is best to have for a person who can afford but 
one? 

New YorK. ? J. Mz 

[The weightiest and most dispassionate work on the authorship of Ju- 
nius is ‘The Hand-writing of Junius Professionally Investigated,’ by 
Charles Chabot, edited by the Hon. Edward Twistleton, and published 
by Murray of London in a large volume, price 63s. It contains many 
facsimiles and may be found in some of. the largest American public 
libraries, though its cost seems rather formidable to the private buyer. 
A short, sensible, and conservative essay on the whole subject, which is 
declared still unsettled, is contained in the current edition of ‘ The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.’ The best accessible edition of the letters, on 
the whole, is that in the Bohn Library (2 vols., $2.80, New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford), with many notes. There is room for a new library edi- 
tion, edited to date, and published in large and small paper—substan- 
tially uniform with such a set, say, as Dodd, Mead & Co.’s edition of 

Pepys’s Diary.] 


/ 





ANSWERS 
No. 1378.—Not Allan Ramsay, but Dr. Samuel Howard, is the au- 
thor of the song, ‘ Gentle Shepherd, Tell me Where.’ Howard was 
born in 1710, and composed many songs and cantatas. 


Boston, Mass. J. B. 





No. 1412.—Neither in Kénig’s nor in Hirsch’s History of German 
Literature is there any mention of a Fromman. There is mentioned a 
‘Fromund, a monk of Tegemsee, who wrote the ‘‘ Ruodlieb.”’ There 
is also an Emil Fromme! who wrote ‘From the Family Chronicles of a 
Spiritual Gentleman,’ ‘ Little Henry of Lindenbron,’ ‘ From the Family 


Drugstore,’ etc. 
DusvuQuE, IowA. F. W. P. 


Critic 
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The new subscriber who sends a year’s subscription before the end of December will receive the five December 
numbers gratis, as well as the fifty-two issues of the coming year. That is why we say, Subscribe now. The volume 
which begins with the first issue in January will be the eleventh of the new series, and a year’s subscription, beginning 
Jan. 1, will cover the twelfth as well; for twenty-six numbers make a volume—a portly one, too, of over 300 pages. 

Since January 1884, THe Critic has been issued every week. For the previous three years it had been thought that 
once a fortnight was often enough for a literary journal to appear in America; but that proved to be a mistake, 
And now, even by publishing weekly, we find it almost impossible to keep abreast of the immense flotilla of new publica- 
tions launched from day to day by the American and Anglo-American publishers, to say nothing of the growing fleet of 
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accumulating stores the reader must waste many a precious hour—and many a precious dollar, too—in fruitless research 


and purchases. Such a guide Tue Criric professes to be. 


A safe guide, first of all, but an entertaining one at the same 


time; and for impartial testimony to its reliability and readableness, we gladly refer to the convincing array of press and 
personal testimonials printed on page xxiii., of this week’s issue. Subscribers wishing other periodicals as well as Tur 
Critic, can obtain them at reduced rates by addressing this office. 


Tue Critic Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 
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